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[CONTINUED FROM NO. IX.] 

That slavery is necessary for each of the reasons above men- 
tioned, can be easily shown in few words, 

It is necessary for the preservation of the life of the negro. 
Historical facts which are perfectly familiar to the minds of all 
our readers, establish this assertion beyond a doubt. 

Three distinct races of human beings now exist in the Uni- 
ted States: the white man, the Indian, and the negro. The 
Indian was once, by far, the most numerous race. They would 
not submit to the white man, and be governed according to 
his will; in a word, they had rather die than become our 
slaves. The consequence was, they had to die. Who would 
have-the temerity to affirm thatthe negro race would not share 
the fate of the poor Indian, if they should refuse to serve us 
as slaves? It is a fact too well known, for any man to deny, 
that wherever two races of human beings exist in the same 
nation, the superior race will either rule the inferior, or de- 
stroy it. 

That the happiness of the negro is promoted by slavery, will 
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appear evident, if we compare the condition of the slaves in 
the South with that of the Indians of America. It will ap- 
pear still more evident if we compare their condition with that 
of the negro inhabitants of Africa. Behold a squad of In- 
dians; search for a happy countenance in the group. Alas! 
you search in vain, You behold an expression of deep melan- 
choly depicted on every countenance. It is not so with our 
negro slaves. If a group of them should be passing along the 
public road, you would be apt to hear merry laughter issuing 
from the throats of half-a-dozen of God’s happiest creatures, 
even before you are in view of them. You will see no melan- 
choly countenance in that group. Are they who reside in 
Africa happier? 

As for the moral culture of the negro, I suppose all men 
know that our slaves are better informed as to their moral ob- 
ligations than the negroes of Africa. Some of our negro 
slaves are preachers of the gospel. 

It is also well known that the negroes of the Southern States 
are far more intelligent than those of the same race who in- 
habit Africa. 

Dr. Paley perhaps conceived the idea that slavery is not 
right, because the slave is under obligation to serve his master 
without being consulted in the contract, and without giving 
his consent. In answer to this, we would simply remark, that 
to contract and consent are no part of the rights of slaves. 
We would also add, that God did not, at any time, require the 
Israelites to get the consent of the slaves before purchasing 
them. Why should we deem that obligatory which God has 
never required 

Dr. Wayland says: “It (slavery) renders the eternal happi- 
ness of the one party subservient to the temporal happiness of 
the other.” That this is not true, may be easily shown by a 
certain paragraph which we have previously quoted from his 
Elements of Moral Science, wherein he tells us, “The slave 
may attain to the highest grade of virtue, and may exhibit a 
sublimity and purity of moral character, which, in the condi- 
tion of the master, is absolutely unattainable.” 

If the slave may exhibit a purity of moral character which 
is absolutely unattainable by the master, was it not very 
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thoughtless and unjust, as well as untrue, for Dr. Wayland to 
say that slavery renders the eternal happiness of the slave sub- 
servient to the temporal happiness of the master? Slavery 
subjects one party to the command of another, whose interest, 
as well as duty, is to teach, or have him taught, the will of 
God, and encourage him in obeying that will. 

Is it possible that Dr. Wayland is so ignorant of slavery, as 
to suppose that planters of the Southern States allow their 
slaves to remain heathen idolaters? Does he suppose that it is 
possible for an intelligent Christian master to cause his slave to 
be more ignorant of the Christian religion than is the gross 
worshipers of a Fetish, or the human being who bows down 
in humble adoration of a snake, a cat, or some other of God’s 
creature’s? Does he not know that any Southern planter 
would punish his slave severely, if he were guilty of a sin so 
abominable? 

It is in a state of slavery only that the African race can be 
successfully taught Christianity. There is a large number of 
negroes united with every denomination of Christians, in the 
Southern States. I defy any man to point to a single spot on 
the globe, where the gospel is better understood or more faith- 
fully practised by the negro race, than it is in the Southern 
part of the United States. You surely would not point to 
heathen Africa, where the blood of human victims still stains 
the foul altars erected for the worship of idols. Would you 
point to the Northern States, where the free negro is considered 
a burden to society, where no sympathy is felt for any of the 
negro race except the runaway slave! I fear you will find but 
little care taken of the morals of the negroes in those States, 
except such provisions as the law makes for confining malefac- 
tors in the State prisons and penitentiaries. 


Another of Dr. Wayland’s arguments against slavery, is the 
following: “Inasmuch as the slave can be held in this condi- 
tion only while he remains in a state of comparative mental 
imbecility, it supposes the master to have the right to control 
his intellectual development, just as far as may be necessary to 
secure entire submission.” That the master has the right to 
control the intellectual development of his slave, cannot be 
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doubted. It is equally certain, that the more intelligent the 
slave, the more valuable he is to his master. 

What does Dr. Wayland wish us to infer from the remark, 
Inasmuch as the slave can be held in this condition only while 
he remains in a state of comparative mental imbecility? Does 
he mean to compare the mental acquirements of Southern 
slaves, with the mental condition of the African negro? He 
surely knows that those that those slaves are far more intelli- 
gent than the African negro. Comparatively speaking, that is, 
comparing them with the Africans, the slaves of the Southern 
States would rank as an intelligent and refined people. 

In speaking of their acquirements, we have no right to say 
that they are “in a state of comparative mental imbecility,” 
unless they are so, when compared with the free portion of the 
race to which they belong. Compare them—lI challenge you 
to the comparison. Every candid man will decide that the 
mental condition of the slaves in the Southern States is far 
better than the mental condition of the free Africans. 

To say that the master keeps his slave in a state of compara- 
tive mental imbecility, is not true, if the negro slave is com- 
pared with the negro inhabitants of their mother country. But 
if Dr. Wayland means to compare the mental condition of the 
master and slave, the mind of the slave certainly is compara- 
tively imbecile. But who blames the master for a decree of 
the Creator? 

The negro race is by nature mentally imbecile. Does any 
one doubt this, let him look at the condition of the Africans at 
the present time. What progress have they made in civiliza- 
tion during the long time which has elapsed since we were 
acquainted with the existence of the race? They have made 


no advance in civilization since the Europeans were acquainted 


with their existence, except, perhaps, some slight changes in 
the habits of those who were most associated with Europeans. 
In mental acquirements as a nation, they have not advanced a 
single step during the long lapse of years since their existence 
on the earth; whilst the Caucasian race has been continually 
making rapid strides in civilization and enlightenment. Does 
any one blame masters for their comparative mental imbecility / 
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It is no fault of theirs; it is the work of the Grand Master of 
the universe. Whatever God does is right. 


[To be continued } 


ANIMAL COURAGE. 


rT KE. & BYRON, A. M. 


Iord—What, ho there! Nemo! Nemo!! 
Nemo—lI wait, my Lord. 
Lord—Bring my best Damascus blade, 
For I sup with friends to-night. 

Nemo—’Tis a strange help for digestion, my Lord. 
Lord—'Tis a mark of daring, and makes one brave. 
Nemo—Wit and appetite seem more meet for supper and friendship. 

Lord—Begone, fool! your birth fits you to bite morals—mine to arms and glory 

—OLD PLAY. 

The writer of the above play was a household dependent of 
a brave and daring Crusader, who had followed his Lord to the 
holy wars, and had seen to what extent men had substituted 
military glory for religious ardor; deeds of blood for acts of vir- 
tue; physical endurance for pious resignation. To expose and 
reprove these false sentiments he wrote his play, for which he 
was rewarded by abuse, being styled a heretic in the camp of 
glory, and a cowardly moralizer without honor or soul. Read 
the history of the 12th century, and note the picture which pre- 
sents itself to view. Behold how like it is to the one seen at 
present, and in our own land. Who goes out to sup without 
his arms? Who goes to business without a knife? We may 
ask here, who prays in public but in the midst of armed men ? 
It is a truth prepared for war. In the early centuries it was a 
mark of high birth to carry arms, and thus was the practice, as 
it is now—a sustainer of brute courage, giving power to kill to 
those who were too hot or too ignorant to reason. The carry- 


ing of armed weapons is an evidence of moral weakness or pre- 
meditated bloodshed. The peaceable man needs no arms—pre- 
pares none, because he has but one feeling to man—kindness, 
3ut even his kindness is often misinterpreted, and is frequently 
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the cause of his death by giving the armed man a legal right to 
kill, which is nothing less than willful murder. 

We are not intent upon underrating animal courage. It 
is a natural element, and, in its place, is as useful and benefi- 
cial to our race as moral courage. Without it the whole of life 
would be a stagnant pool of living imbecility. It enters into 
the composition of all that is true, great and good. It nerves 
the defender of our homes, rights and liberties; it is the terror 
of the tyrant and wrong-doer ; it is the basis of the architect, 
the sustainer of the hardy and venturesome explorer, and not 
unfrequently is found to be a propagator of Christianity, and 
the most enduring civilization. But when it is alone, unaided 
and undirected, it becomes a blight and a curse. Its beauties 
are best seen when employed by truth, benevolence and sci- 
ence, as in the case of Cranmer, Cromwell, Russell, Sidney, Lu- 
ther, Howard, Washington, Franklin, Kane and others. Noth- 
ing could be more tame than a world of men lacking animal 
courage. But it is no new thing in life to find men out of bal- 
ance, and made thus by education and disease, one becoming a 
sickly moralist, and another loathsome and bloody, in either 
case making them unsafe men. Timidity rules one whose fault 
becomes hypocrisy from cowardice, and the other becomes cruel 
and bloody from lack of morality. Each of these cases can be- 
come a bearer of arms, and, from the very slightest of causes, 
shedders of blood. We have stood on the battle-field, and have 
seen that man, who in camp was a butt and thing of amnuse- 
ment, face the cannon’s mouth as bravely as the best. He 
could not find courage to resent an insult by deliberately kill- 
ing the insulter, but he could risk his own life in defence of his 
cause, He was moral and would not murder, but he was brave 
and ready to fight heroically when his country called him to 
arms. 


The animal courage we object to is that which seeks a thea- 
tre for its exhibition, because it knows it has the advantage of 
being armed. This man may be brave, but his bravery is not 
pure. It is mixed with the assassin and coward, and is shorn 
of all magnanimity, and may be styled modern Veroism. That 
you may understand us better, we will illustrate the idea by a 
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brief examination of the acts and motives of Nero’s life and 
death. 

In early life, the habits of the Roman youth were noted for 
external foppery, and his ‘“ Nemo” often brought his master his 
shining and keen Damascus blade that he might, like our mod- 
ern bucks, sup in view of war. He was notorious for bad mor- 
als and a quarrelsome disposition. He would arouse the anger 
of others by his ill-breeding, and on the least attempt of the in- 
jured party at self defence, he would legally kill. He had the 
power of so doing, because he was expecting strife and knew 
best his need of arms. Is not this the case of nearly all who 
call their “ Nemo” to bring their bowie knives and revolvers ? 


If our courageous men, who are always armed, were expecting 
no war, why call to “ Nemo” for their arms? If they, in their 
hearts, were men of peace, they would expect to find others 
peaceful. In nine cases out of ten it is the unarmed and peace- 
ful who are slain, and that, too, in a most provoking and mur- 
derous manner. The vanity and tyranny of Nero were well 
known, and these unpleasant elements made him many enemies 


and hosts of obsequious friends. One above others of Nero’s 
enemies was a Galba, a Governor of a Roman Province, who 
was brave and morally bold enough to say Nero was a tyrant. 
To this man the people fled, and for the first time Nero had a 
master. He was supping with friends when the tidings of Gal- 
ba’s success among the people were brought to him. He arose 
in a rage of madness, dashed the costly table furniture to the 
ground, broke into a thousand pieces his vases of rare material 
and workmanship, threatened self-destruction ; but in the latter 
instance, like most cowards, found it easier to run and hide than 
to die. Nero was armed, but he knew that others were armed 
also, and cowardly impulses drove him to his sleeping-room and 
to himself, and neither afforded him aught but sleeping horror 
and wakeful apprehensions. Tis guards forsook and robbed 
him even of his bed-clothes, and in the morning when he awoke 
to his loneliness, despair took possession of him and he ran to 
the Tiber to put an end to his misery, but he was seized by fear 
and dared not do this act. In this state, half clad, barefooted 
and bewildered, he meets Phaon, a man on whom he had laid 
his iron hand of tyranny ; but Phaon was a peaceful and pity- 
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ing man, and sorrow—not revenge—actuated him. Hestripped 
off his cloak and flung it over the fallen monarch, tied his 
shawl over his head, put him upon his ass, and in this disguise 
led him through danger to a house in the country. Here im- 


ages of danger beset him, and in terror he besought his guide 
to find a safer place. Fromsthis he took him to a sand-pit and 
bade him hide till the people became less excited. But even 
now he mistrusted Phaon, and was afraid of being buried alive. 
Everything that would lend safety and comfort to the brave and 


good, was by him transformed into objects of terror; and al- 
though his tender feet were lacerated by thorns, and his body 
half clad, he ran from place to place in tears and fright. Ex- 
hausted he sat down by a wall and called for some one to put 
an end to his life, but as soon as the faithful Phaon came in 
view, he fell upon his knees and asked for what Ae himself had 
never given—mercy. It was with much difficulty that he could 
be made to remember that Phaon was his friend, and not his 
foe, so great was his cowardly fear. Night came on, and under 
the cover of darkness he was led to a house disguised as a com- 
mon citizen, and the residents, not knowing who they erter- 
tained, offered him their poor hospitality, black bread and wa- 
ter, from which he turned with imperial disgust; but hunger 
did for the Roman Emperor what it does for all—gave him an 
appetite, and he took some nourishment in self-defence. His 
entertainers showed him to a place of rest both rude and un- 
clean, and when alone he gave vent to his feelings, cursed his fate 
and his people. But these curses ruined him by discovering to 
the housekeeper who he was. It was not long before he was 
surrounded and his destiny sealed. 

Even this bad man had friends who did not wish to behold 
him the victim of a mob, and so advised him to put an end to 
his existence, and this he resolved to do. But, like most bad 
men, he just then needed delay, and took up the time in talk- 
ing and reasoning. He was anxious about his grave, and the 
nature of his funeral, begging that he might be allowed water 
to bathe his body, and that his head might remain in its place. 
One might suppose that he would have ended his life with dis- 
patch when the voice of the mob was ringing in his ears, and 
calling loudly for him to be given up to them. But instead of 
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this he remains undecided, and in deep agony exclaims :— 
“ Qualis artefes pereo”—* What a clever man the world will 
lose in me!” He still delays, and to afford him some sympa- 
thy he quotes history, and finds he is not alone, for in his own 
estimation he says others as good as himself have died by the 
ingratitude of an ungrateful nation. Now he looks straight at 


death, although he fears its passage, and, turning to those about 
him, exclaims in bitterness: “Is there no friend by, who will 
show me, by killing himself, how to die?’ But the mob presses, 


and he hears his name execrated by thousands of infuriated 
men. Trembling he places the knife to his throat, but his cour- 
age fails, and a bystander, Epaphroditus, out of consideration, 
aids him to put an end to his existence. Death engraved o’er 
his face all his mighty terrors, and the funeral pile crackled 
over the remains of a bearer of arms. A couple of old nurses 
collected his ashes, and an imperial concubine accompanied and 
deposited them in the tomb of the Domitii. 


BOTTOM OF THE OCEAN, 


Mr. Green, the famous diver, tells singular stories of his ad- 
ventures, when making search in the deep waters of the ocean. 
He gives some sketches of what he saw on the Silver Banks, 
near Hayti: 

“The banks of coral on which my divings were made, are 
about forty miles in length, and from ten to twenty in breadth. 

“On this bank of coral is presented to the diver one of the 
most beautiful and sublime scenes the eye ever beheld. The 
water varies from ten to one hundred feet in depth, and is so 
clear that the diver can see from two to three hundred feet, 
while submerged, with little obstruction to the sight. 

“The bottom of the ocean, in many places on these banks, is 
as smooth as a marble floor; in others it is studded with coral 
columns, from ten to one hundred feet in height, and from one 
to eight feet in diameter. The tops of the more lofty support 
a myriad of pyramidical pendants, each forming a myriad 
more; giving the reality to the imaginary abode of some water 
nymph. In other places, the pendants form arch after arch, 
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and as the diver stands on the bottom of the ocean, and gazes 
through these into the deep winding avenue, he feels that they 
fill him with as deep an awe as if he were in some old cathe- 
dral, which had long been built beneath ‘old ocean’s wave.’ 
Here and there the coral extends even to the water, as if those 
loftier columns were towers belonging to these stately temples 
now in ruins.” 


NEW THEORY OF THE EARTH. 


The Hon. H. W. Taylor, of Canandaigua, New York, im a 
lecture delivered in Paterson, New Jersey, last week, as re- 
ported in the Paterson Guardian, controverted the commonly 
received opinion that the earth is an oblate spheroid, and holds 
that instead of being flat near the poles, there is a hollow de- 
pression; quoting in support of this opinion recent geographi- 
cal discoveries. Extending two thousand miles across the poles 
is a warm sea, whose existence would be incompatible with the 
received theory. The rays of the sun in summer, striking in- 
side the cavity which has the icy circle for a rim, generates a 
vast amount of heat, which in connection with the increased 
warmth resulting from a near approach to the earth’s centre 
becomes adequate to the production of the tropical phenomena 
which, found on the edges of the Polar Sea, have hitherto 
proved enigmatical. The northern regions abound with re- 
mains of tropical plants and animals, and in the most northern 
part of Siberia, around the Polar Sea, embedded in the soil 
that is washed by this unknown tropical ocean, are remains of 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus and elephants, the latter, it is said, 
exceeding in number all the animals now living in the world, 
Mr. Taylor cited the opinion of Sir John Herschel, showing 


that such a depression at the poles would be the necessary re- 
sult of a globe of liquid set in motion with the velocity of the 
earth around its own axis. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


A PIECE FOR MOTHERS. 
BY AUNT EDITH. 


“T wish mother would’nt scold so much; I’d rather take two 
whippings any day than one scolding;” and Laura May walked 
hastily into the room tossed aside her bonnet, threw her little 
pet kitten out of the chair where it was enjoying a quiet nap, 
and seated herself with the air of a very much aggrieved and 
insulted personage. 

“What’s the matter now, sis?” said her brother Robert, who 
sat in one corner of the room busily engaged in mending his 
kite, “ What have you been doing this time? two scoldings since 
dinner.” 

“It’s none of your business, master Robert, what I’ve been 
doing; I am sure you deserve a lecture yourself for making 
such a litter down there.” 

“Hey, little crab-apple, don’t be quite so sour; I think moth- 
er had better scold you again to put you in a good humor.” 

“Robert, [ want you to let me alone, I hate — but just then 
a soft hand was placed on the little mouth, the angry retort 
checked, and Laura looked up in surprise to see the mild eye of 
aunt Mary bent reprovingly upon her. Instantly the fiery tem- 
per cooled down, shame succeeded rage, and the angry little 
girl, leaning her head against her aunt, burst into a flood of 
tears. 

“So you have torn your new apron,” said aunt Mary, gently 
smoothing back the dark glossy ringlets from Laura’s heated 
brow. “Ah, that’s the way little girls vex and trouble their 
kind maminas; but come, dry up these tears, my dear, get your 
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thimble and needle and sew up the rent neatly, so that your 


mother may see you are trying to make amends for your care- 
lessness.” 

Thus soothed, Laura wiped away her tears, took the needle, 
and having hunted up the ever truant thimble, commenced to 
mend the torn apron, the unconscious cause of all her sorrow. 
Aunt Mary resumed her embroidery, while Robert, having fin- 
ished his kite to his satisfaction, arose and left the room, telling 
his aunt to be sure and look when “eagle,” as he called his kite, 
got under full sail. In a few moments Mrs. May came in from 
the kitchen, where she had been superintending some domestic 
affairs; her quick eye soon rested upon the bits of paper and 
cord left from Robert’s kite. 

“T wonder who did litter up the floor in that manner, do you 
know Laura?” 

“Robert did it,” was the low reply. 

* Just like him, all he can do is to make trash for me to clean 
up. Such children as I have! they are enough to exhaust the 
patience of a saint. It takes you to romp and tear clothes to 
pieces; and just let me catch you, Miss, jumping that fence 
again, and romping and pitching as you were to-day, and I'll 
box your ears until they burn; finish that apron and go instant- 
ly to your music, and see if you can practice that as handsome- 
ly as you did romping awhile ago. 

Laura said nothing, but the red spot on either cheek told of 
the struggle going on within that young heart in the endeavor 
to keep down the rising temper and hush the angry reply that 
trembled on her lips. Aunt Mary saw it all; and right glad 
was she to see the apron finished and hear the parlor door close 
behind the retreating form of Laura as she went to her music. 

Aunt Mary was on a visit to the family of a dearly beloved 
brother. He was the father of four lovely, interesting children, 
and but for one cause his home might have been one of the 
happiest on earth. Not long had she been an inmate of his 
house before her warm, sensitive heart was deeply pained to 
note the shadow that brooded there, the “grim spectre” that so 
often drove away the sunlight of joy, bringing in its stead the 
gloom of discontent and sorrow. Mrs. May, the devoted com- 
panion of her brother, was a lady of sensibility, refinement and 
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intelligence; warm-hearted and intensely sensitive, there was 
something about her manners so bland, so charming, that in- 
stinctively she won upon the hearts of all who came within the 
circle of her acquaintance, and many considered it a privilege 
to be classed amongst the number of her sincere and ardent 
friends. But it was only at home, with those she dearly loved 
too, that the failing, the blot that-stained the otherwise irre- 
proachable character of Mrs. May, unveiled itself. She was 
fond of scolding, and this desire, or bent of the mind, or what- 
ever else it may be called, aided by an impetuous temper and 
an unmistakable want of firmness, found such frequent occa- 
sion for exercise in this unlady-like, unchristian practice, that 
habit had become second nature with her, and it seemed as ne- 
cessary to her existence to indulge in scolding as it was to 
breathe the atmosphere that surrounded her. 

Every one felt the blighting scourge of her tongue, even from 
Papa down to the smallest servant. Laura was a lively, inter- 
esting child of some ten summers; the perfect embodiment of 
her father in form and feature, but unfortunately, in disposition 
the exact counterpart of her mother. Possessed of a confiding, 
affectionate nature, she was easily guided by the voice of love, 
but when provoked and irritated, she became as stubborn and 
unyielding as the oak. Robert was a noble, manly fellow, just 
two years Laura’s senior; and Ella, the oldest daughter, was a 
gentle, amiable girl, soft and winning in her manners, while 
Charlie, just six years old, a black-eyed, independent little ur- 
chin, was the pet and pride of the household. All of them 
were bright, intelligent children, and under judicious manage- 
ment, would have constituted a family group of which any pa- 
rents might well be proud. Laura was the favorite of her aunt, 


who having, with the quick eye of love, perceived and appre- 


ciated the pleasing traits in her niece’s character, was endeavor- 
ing with a gentle hand to lead her, thus young, into habits of 
patience and self-control. But oh! her heart trembled for the 
future, when she thought of the consequences that were likely 
to result from the course pursued in regard to those dear chil- 
dren, and more particularly Laura, whose disposition was most 
to be dreaded. Frequently did she kindly and gently remon- 
strate with her sister, and with all the eloquence of her nature 
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plead with her to change her mode of government entirely, and 
adopt a different one; to punish when necessary, but avoid the 
constant use of such harsh, bitter language, which rankled in 
the hearts of her little ones, leaving wounds time never could 
cure. But all was of no avail, Mrs. May was firmly wedded to 
this passion for scolding. She did not believe in the applica- 
tion of the rod, the wisdom of Solomon to the contrary; and 
though it drove Papa from home, and soured the hearts and 
countenances of her children, scold she must and scold she did. 
How truly spoke the wise man when he said, “It is better to 
dwell in the corner of the housetop than with a brawling wo- 
man and in a wide house.” 


For the Southern Teacher, 


CULTIVATION OF THE HEART. 


BY J. A. LODOR, ESQ., CAHABA, ALA. 


Dear reader, has it ever occurred to you that, in the various 
modes of education which you seek to make yourself a polished 
man or woman, you might with profit cultivate the heart. 
You cultivate the mind—acquire liberal and expanded views— 
you wander in the fertile fields of fact, fancy and imagination 
—you gather the gems found there, until your mind is studded 
with the jewels of poetry and philosophy—the flowers and 
fruits of intellect—you con the historic page until you are 
familiar with the great actors, and great events of the past— 
you cultivate your person until every grace is developed—your 
manners until Chesterfield himself would have been fascinated 
with your cold, heartless, faultless gracefulness; but not a mo- 
ment is spared, not a thought given to the cultivation of the 
heart. 

And is the heart, then, so barren and desolate—are its foun- 
tains so dry—its pulsations so dead, that it is cast aside without 
a thought or regret, and abandoned as a useless thing? 

And yet, it is the seat of the affections. The highest, the 


holiest, the noblest and purest aspirations spring spontaneously 
from it. The delicious fountains of love there gush forth, and 
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the sweet rills of sympathy flow with a volume that will not 
be repressed. It is a lovely garden spot, unsurpassed in rich- 
ness and fsrtility—and with the rarest exotics and choicest 
fruits the vilest weeds are suffered to grow rank and luxuriant. 
Alas! that a soil so rich should be so utterly neglected—should 
remain unstirred, save by evil passions, unwatered by a single 
tear or dew drop—its fountains choked up, obstructed, and al- 
most hid—its glorious wealth untreasured, untold and unknown. 
It has a value and a destiny. The Son of God asked not for 
houses, or lands, or gold or silver, or sparkling gems, but sim- 
ply said, “give me thy heart.” It was the jewel beyond all 
price, and He would have it stored where its worth was known, 
and its glory would shine forever. 

Again we say, cultivate the heart, learn to feel for an- 
other’s wo—to sympathize with another’s sorrow and share 
another’s love. Let its pure aspirations go forth, and its love 
embrace the pure, the beautiful and good of earth, and then, 
pluming itself for a loftier flight, go wp, through Nature unto 
Nature’s God, and freely give its richest treasures unto Him. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BROTHERS. 

There is a portion of country between the Broad and Saluda 
rivers in South Carolina called the Dutch Fork. At the time 
of the Revolution, it was occupied, and perhaps is still, by de- 
scendants of its first settlers, who were emigrants from every 
part of Germany. In 1780, the region had all the characteris- 
tics of a Dutch colony, and it is curious to contrast our modern 
luxurious indulgence with the frugal fare and primitive habits 
of those worthy people. Tea or coffee tormed no part of the 
usual morning repast ; but on Sunday, the goodwife prepared a 
beverage that might have had a table spoonful infused into 
seven or eight gallons. Rolled cakes, or johnny-cake shortened, 
were the universal solid material for breakfast, meat of any 
kind being seldom used. But as a substitute for tea or coffee, 
a dish of soup, renewed every morning, though composed of 
the same materials, graced the head of the board. Occasion- 
ally, for change, a pot of mush was prepared, and set on in a 
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large pewter basin, with an opening made in the middle of the 
savory mess, large enough to contain a quart of sweet milk. 
Around this gathered all the rosy-cheeked urchins, each fur- 
nished with a large pewter spoon, and dexterously began to 
transfer, first the mush to the milk, and then the heaped and 
streaming spoonful to the mouth. It required great care and 
skill to manage this well, and although each by rule was to 


take a turn, it sometimes happened there was a pretty rough 


scramble to get at the pleasant mess, which at that day was 
considered a great treat. 

The dress of the younger females for Sunday, was a petticoat 
of flax or cotton warp, filled in with wollen yarn of various 
shades and colors; the prevailing tints being green, red, yellow 
and blue. The yarn was dyed at home with leaves and flow- 
ers gathered from the forest; and weaved in the domestic 
loom; and the broader and brighter the stripes which ran 
through the cloth, the more beautiful it was thought to be. 
Over this petticoat, a gown was worn, with long or short sleeves, 
according to the wearer’s fancy. The gown was left open in 
front for the space of half a yard, which opening was covered 
with a thin gauze apron, allowing the splendid stripes of the 
under garment to be plainly scen. White stockings and high- 
heeled shoes, and a man’s hat—odd enough, certainly—com- 
pleted this singular costume, in which damsels might be seen 
tripping to church. The gallant that usually accompanied the 
damsel, wore a hunting-shirt or home-made coat, with breeches 
that fastened at the knees, and cotton stockings or a pair of 
woollen leggins, covering the leg tothe shoe. Everybody wore 
articles of home manufacture, and to buy any article of cloth- 
ing at a store was considered an unpardonable piece of affecta- 
tion and extravagance. 

Among the settlers at the Fork at the time of the Revolution 
were two brothers from Oldenwald, named John and Peter 
Setzler. The first was a gunsmith, and was called in the 
neighborhood “ Riflemaker ;” the other, a tailor, had obtained 
the cognomen of “Schneider Peter.” Indeed, nothing was 
more common than these sort of nicknames among the inhabi- 
tants of the Fork. 

One evening, a party of scouts from the lower country was 
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approaching the little settlement were the Setzlers lived. These 
scouts were a part of a gang of marauders, who belonged to 
neither party, but who roamed about, robbing and murdering 
according to their lawless and wicked will. The country had 
suffered exceedingly at their hands, until they became objects 
of incessant fear. The party of scouts on this occasion halted 
at the house of a farmer called Abraham Chapman for refresh- 
ments; and in the brief conversation that ensued, their purpose 
to assault the house of one of the brothers, John Setzler, 
leaked out. 

“T reckon I have seen you afore,” said one of the Forkers, 
who had been standing by the horses’ heads. ‘ You come from 
the Fork between the Enoree and Tygar.” 

The ruffian laid his hand on his weapon, but on second 
thoughts nodded, and grinned a savage recognition to the per- 
son who seemed to know him, inly resolving that he should 
perish for it. 

“You be going to the Riflemaker’s? Now, do you know 
who helps them fellows—him and his brother?’ asked the 
Forker. 

“The D——! I suppose!” 

“Tush—not so loud; he may hear you! but it is the fact. 
tell you, sirs, the whole country knows it.” 

“Knows what?” 

“That nothing can ever succeed again ’em. They have the 
power.” 

“ The power?” and the marauders looked at each other 
anxiously, till the leader burst into a laugh. 

“Ah! you had better take care!” said one of the lads be- 
longing to the house. ‘“ You may be served like Metz and 
Ridlehober.” 


It was really true that the brothers Setzler were looked on 


with dread throughout that superstitious community, being 
supposed to possess supernatural gifts. Many strange and dark 
stories were told among the settlers, illustrating the imaginary 
powers bestowed upon them. 


When questioned further, the boy continued— 
* As I said, Ridlehober and Metz were determined to have 
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some of Schneider Peter’s splendid melons. There they was, 
ripe in the patch, and no one durst touch one on ’em!” 

“Td a made bold to ax him then!” observed another boy. 

* And be huffed for your pains, and mebbe poisoned if he 
was the bad one’s own sarvant!” returned the other. “ Wall, 
as I was tellin’ ye, they went that same night arter the melons. 
It was dark as pitch, and they mounted their colts and had 
their meal-bags to fetch the beautiful melons away for supper. 
Each on ’em crammed in as many as the bag would hold, and 
they carried the stuffed bags to the fence, and hoisted ’em to 
their shoulders to fling em over. But when they had got the 
bags up, they couldn’t move to throw ’em over, nor to flop ’em 
down agin.” 

“Stuff!” cried the leader. ‘“ What held ’em?” 

“Massy on ye! "twas the power!” cried the lad, and with a 
half groan of fear, his auditors looked around them. 

“T tell ye truth; the Riflemaker and Schneider Peter is both 
able to make any man stop still, and not move hand or foot— 
for as long as they please! It’s not to be done in the day; for 
as soon as it began to be morning, Metz and the other fellow 
got back their strength like a flash of lightnin’. But the old 
man had come out, and gin ’em a scoldin’, and as he bade ’em 
begone, and come back no more, the day broke and they were 
free!” 

The scouts begged their leader to take warning, and not at- 
tempt anything against these Mysterious Brothers: but he had 
heard they had money in the Riflemaker’s cabin, and he was 
determined to venture all risks. Though he laughed at their 
superstitious terrors, he was not free from their influence, but 
to drown them, he sprang to horse, and the party rode rapidly 
on. 


The night was very dark, but a candle was burning in the 
house of the Riflemaker. As they came up, the marauders 
drew a little back quite suddenly, for they saw the outline of 
the old man’s head, sitting at the aperture which served for a 
window. 


Their leader took no thought, but dashing up, sprang from 
his horse, and presented a pistol at the old man’s breast. “| 
want your hard money!” he cried, with a brutal oath. 
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“Take it!” said the deep hollow voice of the Riflemaker. 
The scouts waited for the report of the pistol. 

“Shoot !—why don’t you shoot! you rascal?” cried the same 
deep voice. 

There was no reply. 

Without a word more, the scouts jerked about their horses, 
and fled as on the wings of the wind. Had they not beheld 
their leader paralyzed, as the dying gleam of the candle with- 
in had shown him with arm uplifted, but motionless, still 
pointing the weapon at the breast of his enemy! They be- 
lieved he was under the influence of the power! 

The assassin, the instant he presented his pistol, felt his arm 
seized with an iron gripe, and held fast in its first position. 
The pistol was wrenched from his hand; he was pushed vio- 
lently backward, and fell on the ground. But he had strength 
left to regain his feet in an instant, and finding himself alone, 
he lost no time in vaulting upon his horse and tearing away— 
leaving his pistol in the hands of his foe. 

The Riflemaker laughed heartily, you may be sure, as he 
threw the weapon on the table. His presence of mind and 
enormous strength of arm, aided by the superstitions of his 
assailants, had saved his life. The only power he had used was 
the power of his right arm. But this incident confirmed the 
marauders in the belief that these brothers were in possession 
of a mysterious power, obtained, they supposed, from the evil 
one; and they never afterward ventured to molest them. 
They were feared, in fact, more than a whole army of men, 
and the belief in their magic became universal. Is it not 
strange that men who could evince so little dread of the justice 
and vengeance of divine wrath above, could tremble like chil- 
dren before an imaginary evil? But the wicked are never 
truly brave—they fear every shadow, and tremble at every 
unusual sound. 


Hasty words often rankle the wound which injury gives; 


but soft words assuage it, forgiving cures it and forgetting 
takes away the scar. 
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A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 
How touching the tribute of Hon. T. H. Benton to his moth- 


er’s influence: 
My mother asked me never to use tobacco, and I have nev- 


er used it from that day to the present; she asked me not to 


gamble, and I have never gambled, and I can not tell who is 
losing in any game that can be played; she admonished me, too, 
against hard drinking; and whatever capacity for endurance 
I have at present, and whatever usefulness I may attain in life, 
[ have attributed to having complied with her pious and cor- 
rect wishes. When I was seven years of age, she asked me not 
to drink, and I made a resolution of total abstinence, at the 
time when I was sole constituent member of my own body, and 
that I have adhered to it through all time, I owe it to my mother. 


THE SOUTHERN UNION. 
Hail to the new-born nation! hail! 

Shout till our plaudits reach the sky, 
And echoing over hill and dale, 

Far on the Northern mountains die! 
Its pride and honor are our own, 

And million hearts and voices cry, 
With earnest wishes for thy weal, 

God speed our brethren on for ay? 


All honor to the noble men 
Whose names shall live thro’ every age— 
Davis and Stephens! burning words 
Shall glow for them on history’s page! 
The siatesman’s crowns shall deck their brows, 
The prayers of millions rise for them; 
Press on! press on! a nation’s praise 
And love shall be thy diadem. 


Hail to the fearless and the free, 
Who calm in conscious duty stand, 
Resolved to battle for the right— 
The freedom of their native land! 
They have no pallid hearts and cheeks, 
That fear the ‘ Union ties” to sever! 
jut this their watchword, “‘God our guide! 


And our glorious Southern land forever!” 





Cearhers’ Department. 


For the Southern Teacher 
LITERARY SOCIETIES IN FEMALE COLLEGES. 


BY J. W. RUST, A. M., PRESIDENT OF i HEL FEMALE COLLEGE, HOPKINSVILLE, KY 


a difficulty of establishing and sustaining literary societies 
in female schools has hithertv, no doubt, partly grown out of 
the fact, that no proper system of organization and supervision 
has been adopted. So far as my information extends, the sub- 
ject has never generally engaged the minds and pens of the pro- 
fession, and hence all the organizations of the kind, that have 
come under my observation, have been ephemeral and accom- 
plished but little good. Young gentlemen, in all our well ap- 
pointed colleges, under the excitement of debate, and the pros- 
pective glory of oratory and distinction, have permanently and 
successfully maintained literary societies in connection with 
their course of instruction. From these societies have ema- 
nated many of the brightest ornaments of the bar, the forum 
and the pulpit. Almost every man of distinction, in theologi- 
cal or political polemics, has, at some period of life, either in 
the old field school-house or college society, entered into argu- 
mentative collision with his equally ambitious companions. 

seginning with the discussions of “ Pursuit and Possession,” 
“ Art and Nature,” “ The Married and Single Life,” their minds 
have expanded to more complicated and elaborate themes, and 
finally culminated in the selection of some genial and useful 
pursuit in life. The mark which distinguishes the man in af- 
ter years is frequently first made in a Debating Society. The 
value of such societies to young men, under proper restraint 
and conduct, cannot be overestimated. The literary institution 
which does not afford young men the opportunity of cultiva- 
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ting their speaking or writing talent, is considered capitally de- 
fective. All this has been said in regard to literary societies 
for young men, that I may the more successfully say something 
in behalf of young ladies. 

Some one has wisely said, that we ought to learn in youth 
what we will be required to practice in after life. This is true 
of both sexes. Boys pursue the sterner studies, and prepare to 
discharge the out-door duties of life. The pulpit, the bar, the 
camp, the council, agricultural, commercial and mechanical 
pursuits—these are the great centres around which their indus- 
try, their energy and genius are to play. But young ladies oc- 
cupy a sphere which, while it agrees in many points, is widely 
different. Home, society and literature are the centres of their 
power. No one understands “the simple creed of childhood,” 
the duties of the hearthstone, of the domestic circle, like wo- 
man. 

The social life of our county is emphatically the reflected im- 
age of woman’s character and culture. No one has so much 
time to read, to write and to converse as she. Everybody can 
acquire, to some extent, a style of conversation which may add 


to the pleasure of the world; but the most beautiful and pleas- 
ing service of this kind we have a right to expect from woman. 
Corversation is a part of education almost wholly neglected. 
As boys have societies in colleges to learn how to write and 


speak, so girls should have societies to learn how to write and 
converse. The one is just as important as the other. The so- 
cieties for boys and girls must differ in organization, and the 
character of the exercises to correspond with their different 
spheres and duties. Hence, a mere debating society which may 
do for boys, would not be suitable for girls. Without any fur- 
ther general discussion, I now propose to submit a plan for the 
organization of literary societies in female schools, which, if it 
do not suit every grade and condition of schools, may be easily 
modified to suit any with the ordinary surroundings of literary 
society. 

1. The society may have any name which the girls, with the 
faculty, may select, and shall, or may be composed of two parts 
or divisions. The first shall embrace the school, or such a por- 
tion of it as may be old enough to appreciate the exercises. 
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The second part may embrace the faculty, and from fifteen to 
twenty of such ladies and gentlemen in the community as would 
take an interest in, and be useful to the society. In almost 
every village, town or neighborhood may be found ladies and 
gentlemen, whose literary taste, pursuits and qualifications 
readily point them out as proper persons for such a connection. 
The society may meet every Friday evening, a time which will 
not conflict with the preparation of morning lessons. 

2. The officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and a Librarian, whose duties are sufficiently indica- 
ted by their respective positions. The objects of the society 
may be stated under the four following heads: 

First. The cultivation of taste in the art of reading, and to 
form an acquaintance with the best authors in the different de- 
partments of literature, or, in other words, to learn how and 
what to read. 

Second. To encourage and improve the young ladies in com- 
position. 

Third. The advantages of select conversation and just criti- 
cism. 


Fourth. The acquisition of knowledge in the various depart- 
ments of general literature. 


Having briefly explained the objects, the constituency and 
officers of such a literary society as I think suitable for a female 
school, I shall now present a few suggestions on its practical 
workings or the mode of conducting it, for after all its efficiency 
will greatly depend upon these things. The exercises involve 
four parts: the readings or lectures, the conversations, the es- 
says and the criticisms. Recitations from the little girls, and 
music from the school or ladies present may be interspersed. 
Gentlemen only are invited to lecture. Such as do not choose to 
lecture may read selections from some author. The young la- 
dies in school read selections and write essays. Each lecture or 
reading may be followed by conversation, conducted generally 
by the ladies and gentlemen, on the author, the subject read, 
and other relevant topics. The manner should be free and un- 
restrained, analogous to select parlor conversation. The num- 
ber of appointments for each evening should be so regulated as 
not to make the exercises long or tedious. The readings, lec- 
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tures and conversations should not occupy more than twenty 
minutes each. One gentleman to lecture or read, one young 
lady to read a selection, one to write an essay, with alternates 
to prevent disappointment, are enough for one evening. Let 
the appointments be so made as to allow a week’s notice for 
that special preparation, which each should make in order to 
give the best possible elocution in reading. The readings or 
selections should be advisedly taken from standard authors and 
literature, consisting of essays, sketches, tales, poems, &c. The 
conversations should be conducted with cheerfulness and dig- 
nity, observing the common rules ot politeness. 
The order of business, after the society has met and the young 
lady presiding taken her seat, may be observed as follows: 
1. Reading the } roceedings of the last meeting by the Secre- 
tary. 
The lecture or reading by the gentleman appointed. 
Conversation on the subject read. 
Reading the selection by a young lady. 
Conversation. 
6. Reading the original essay and conversation. 


‘ 


Criticism on the manner of reading, the character of the 


ections or subjects, and the pronunciation. 


8. Appointments for the next meeting. 

9. Music and adjournment. 

If a library is connected with the society, the borrowing and 
returning of books may be attended to before or after the exer- 
cises. 

But that the character of the exercises may be more fully 
seen, and as a model for the Secretary, I propose to record the 
proceedings of a supposed meeting : 

Frmay Eventne, March 19, 1861. 

The members of the Literary Society of ———— College met 
in the chapel pursuant to adjournment, whereupon the Presi- 
dent, Miss W————,, took the chair and called the house to or- 
der. The Secretary read the proceedings of the last meeting, 
after which Mr. A. B. was introduced and read an interesting 
passage from Hamlet, one of the plays of Shakspeare, which 
elicited a highly instructive and animated conversation. Miss 
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C- - then read a poem, “ The Lady of the Lake,” from Sir 
Walter Scott. Miss D———— read an original esgay on the 
“Pursuit of Happiness.” ‘Pulpit Eloquence,” a poem, was 
recited by Miss E————. After conversations upon the sub- 
jects respectively presented, the society occupied a few minutes 
in criticism. The appointments for the next meeting were 
made. Mr. A. F. was invited to read or lecture, Miss G-——— 
to read a selection, Miss H —- to prepare an essay, Miss 
[———— to give a recitation. The remaining portion of the 
evening was spent in general conversation on the news of the 
past week. Musie by Misses M———— and N————. ‘There 


being no further business the society adjourned. 


This concludes all that is necessary for a full comprehension 


of the Constitution of a literary society in a female school. The 
form and exercises of the society may vary to suit the cireum- 
stances of the school and the community. The membership of 
the society may be confined to the pupils and faculty when it 
is inconvenient to secure the attendance of others. The exer- 
cises should never be public, except upon anniversary occasions. 

In presenting the foregoing to the consideration of the pro- 
fession, an apology is perhaps necessary for the simple and com- 
mon-place manner in which it is done. I desire to be under- 
stood by all, especially the young for whose benetit I have writ- 
ten. The advantages of such a society, the three leading fea- 
tures of which are reading, conversation and composition, are 
too obvious to require elaboration. If what I have said shall 
in any way tend to direct the attention of teachers to the sub- 
ject, so as to induce a series of judicious and faithful experi- 
ments, I shall be grateful. 


Extract FROM THE CopE or A Scuoot at Worms In 1262.- 
Any pupil whose bones have been broken, or who has been se- 
verely wounded by his master in chastising him, shall have the 
right of quitting the school without paying the honorarium. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


LEARNING THE ALPHABET. 
BY PROF. ANDREW GODDARD, COOSA RIVER INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 


To learn the alphabet is an almost Herculean task for the lit- 
tle innocents, who have to sit and thumb their primers through 
and through. More little minds have been soured against 
books and their appendages at this starting point than at any 
other period of school life. The mind is here crushed in the 
very bud. The disgust excited makes an indelible impression. 
Inquiry should be awakened; but there is little to attract in the 
which way p and g are turned. An idea pleases a child when 
he has gained it. The getting possession of that idea improves 
the mind. Then, as direct mental culture is the main end to 
be accomplished by teaching, all the instructions given should 
be such as would secure this end. If the teacher tells the child 
a pretty story he is all attention, but if he points to 2 and asks 
“what’s that?’ the eye turns leaden dull; what does the un- 
skillful teacher do? he gets into a fret, pulls ears and calls 
hard names. What can he do/—sooner or later the child must 
learn his /etters, and as they are only the means of improve- 
ment they should not be taught until the mental condition of 
the pupils requires such knowledge to aid in their investiga- 
tions. The process should associate ideas as close to the char- 
acters as possible. Immediate application should be made of 
the letters in their combinations in little words which are fa- 
miliar to the pupils. Different teachers have adopted different 
methods of teaching the alphabet; some of these it is proposed 
to illustrate in this paper. 

Some begin with words, and teach their pupils to distinguish 
them by the shape of the combination; the teacher presents a 
familiar picture, say of the horse, with the name printed in 
plain type, the class* will examine the word to see if it looks 
like a horse, but it “won’t;” the word, however, looks like it- 
self, and they will know it when they see it somewhere else— 
they will associate the idea of a horse with the word. A book 
prepared for this purpose should have the word several times 
on the same page, in short sentences about the horse; the pupil 
should point it out in each sentence, at the same time calling it 
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horse; so other words may be learned; thus teaching them to 
read jirst, and then to analyze the words, to find the letters of 
which they are composed; this may be done thus: take the 
words dog and fox, the letter o occurs in both, show that they 
are alike, and let the pupils point out other o’s and name them. 
It is better to begin with the more simple letters and proceed 
to the more complex. 

A very good way, which may be used in connection with the 
above, or otherwise, is to take a page of printed matter and 
having selected a letter as a, prick it with a pin, then tell the 
class “this is a, look well at it and you may take pins and go 
out under that shady tree and prick all the @’s you can find, and 
then come back and let me see if you have missed any.” They 
will soon return, the teacher will look over, and if they have 
missed any he should speak encouragingly, and let them try 
again. What looking, what eagerness to find all! At each 
time they re-appear he should ask them what letter they are 
learning. When one letter is learned another may be taken, 
until the whole is learned. This will afford an agreeable 
amusement, while it induces the habit of comparing and group- 
ing together according to shape. This method has much to 
commend it to the attention of the thoughtful teacher. 

Alphabetic cards are used with much su@cess, and they have 
a pleasing effect on the minds of children. In using them the 
entire alphabet is put in a box, the teacher calls for s, it is found, 
and so of all the other letters. The teacher may take several 
sets of letters and put them in a box and require the pupils to 
separate them, that is, put all the a’s in one box and all the b’s 
in another, and so on. In doing this the class may be dismiss- 
ed, and allowed to talk all the while they are distributing them, 
for if you stop a child’s mouth you stop him nearly altogether. 
The teacher should examine the boxes to see if there be any 
wrong letters in any of them. He should tell them which have 
wrong letters, and let them be picked out and put right. He 
may assign certain letters to each pupil. There are six in the 
class, then there will be four apiece, and some over; let child 
No. 1 take a b c and d, No. 2 e fg and A, &c.; the remainder 
may be found by all. The teacher can vary these exercises so 
as to present something new and attractive to the eager mind 
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of children; monotony is insufferable; such listless activity re- 
quires change. It is even passing strange that teachers have, in 
many instances, so soon forgotten the feelings of childhood. If 
the teacher will recollect how he felt when a child, he will have 
the key to unlock the hearts of his pupils; there can he kin- 
dle the ardent desire to do and be truly great. 

The last method which I shall mention, and perhaps the best 
one, is to require the pupils to make the letters on a slate or 
blackboard; in doing this the teacher must first make the let- 
ters, and then let the class do it; he will first call the attention 
of the class, write the letter, as 0, and say “this is 0, now make 
one like it;” all will try and make one /ike it; the teacher will 
make it slowly, and tell all to make their slates full of o’s. So 
he will proceed with all the letters. It will require close ex- 
amination to make all the little twrns of the letters; this will 
induce a habit of close observation—the use of the pencil will 
be learned, which will prepare them for the after course of 
study and exercises—the hand and the eye will both be trained 
at once. I see no necessity for young children to learn the 
letters if it be not to enable them to write their little thoughts, 
—to commune with self and learn the workings of their own 
minds; as some one has said “know thyself,” as the true end of 
education. It shorfld enable one to look into his own soul, and 
what is there. Then, allowing that the immediate object of 
teaching the alphabet is to prepare the pupils for an after 
course of exercises in writing their own thoughts in a correct 
manner, so as to call out the thinking faculty, it will follow 
that the method of writing the letters is the best. None will 
argue that they teach the alphabet for its own sake. As it is 
important for one to begin right in getting an education, the 
same well defined end should be steadily pursued. Then, why 
do we teach children the alphabet ¢ Which is it—to read or to 
write? This may be answered by an investigation of the ca- 
pacity of children. Which isthe most natural way for chil- 
dren to gain ideas, from books or from surrounding nature? If 
from books, it will be better to teach them the alphabet in all 
possible haste, and then let them go to reading. If, however, 
they receive impressions more readily from nature’s open page, 
it will be more in consonance with the mind’s harmonious de- 
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velopment to let them gain ideas from plants, sunshine, cats 
and dogs, while the teacher is aiding them to comprehend these 
things, by allowing them to write about what they see and 
hear. Learning the alphabet by writing prepares the mind to 
enter at once upon nature’s course to thought. 


MAP DRAWING. 


Map drawing should be practiced in teaching Geography. 
No other exercise is so serviceable in imprinting upon the mind 
of the pupil that mental picture of the shape and relative posi- 
tion and size of the different divisions of land and water, which 
is so necessary for a good knowledge of Geography. Much of 
the instruction given in this branch is like water taken up in a 
basket—soon lost forever. A great part of the early instruc- 
tion should be done with the globe, and by exercises in map 
drawing. Not map-tracing or copying, of course, but indepen- 
dent map drawing. The exercises should be such that the pu- 
pil shall be able to draw any country, without a map “to copy 
from,” so that the size, shape, and other important features 


shall be correct. Practice and judicious instruction will give 
almost any pupil that ability in a short time. When once ac- 


quired, it is worth volumes of “descriptions” arbitrarily and 
parrot-like committed to memory, soon to be forgotten. 

One of the most important and most neglected features of 
this branch of study is Comparative Geography. The relative 
size of countries, etc. will be accurately learned only by the use 
of maps on uniform seales. Most Geographies pay no atten- 
tion to this, and to prevent the formation of erroneous impres- 
sions, pupils should be carefully drilled in this matter at the 
outset, for which purpose Pelton’s Outline Maps are very use- 
ful, and they should be required to draw a series of maps on 
uniform scales. 


GENIUS OF ENERGY. 


There is no genius in life, like the genius of energy and in- 
dustry. You will learn that all the traditions so current 
among very young men—that certain great characters have 
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wrought their greatness by an inspiration, as it were, have 
grown out of a sad mistake. 

And you will further find, when you come to measure your- 
self with men, that there are no rivals so formidable as those 
earnest, determined minds, which reckon the value of every 
hour, and which achieve eminence by persistent application. 

Literary ambition may inflame you at certain periods; anda 
thought of some great name will dash like a spark into the 
mine of your purposes; you dream until midnight over books, 
you set up shadows and chase them down—other shadows and 
they fly. Dreaming will never catch them. Nothing makes 
the “scent lie well” in the hunt after distinction, but labor. 

And it is a glorious thing, when once you are weary of the 
dissipation and the ennui of your own aimless thoughts, to take 
up some glowing page of an earnest thinker, and read, deep 
and long, until you feel the metal of his thought tinkling on 
your brain and striking out from your flinty lethargy, flashes 
of ideas that give the mind light and heat. And away you go 
in the chase of what the soul within is creating on the instant, 
and you wonder at the fecundity of what seemed so crude. 


The glow of toil awakes you to the consciousness of your 


real capacities; you feel sure that they have taken a new step 
toward final development. In such a mood it is that one feels 
grateful to the musty tomes, which, at other hours, stand like 
curiosity-making mummies, with no warmth and no vitality. 
Now they grow into the affections like new found friends; and 
gain a hold upon the heart, and light a fire in the brain, that 
the years and the mould cannot cover nor quench.— 


[Lhe Marvel. 


INFLUENCES. 


At five years of age, the father begins to rub the mother out 
of his child; at ten, the schoolmaster rubs out the father; at 
twenty, the college rubs out the schoolmaster; at twenty-five, 
the world rubs out all his predecessors, and gives a new educa- 
tion, till we are old enough and wise enough to take reason 
and religion for instructors, when we employ the rest of our 
lives in unlearning what we had previously learned. 





Alepartment, 


eo 
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MY LEVEL BEST. 
BY JESSIE RANDOLPH. 


On a pleasant afternoon one day in summer, some years ago, 
my brother, myself, and 


an aunt, several years our senior, 
started out on that most delightful of all expeditions for chil- 
dren, a “Blackberry hunt.” Everybody knows what it is; 
long, hot, fatiguing walks; brambles, mud, rock and briars, 
with but small compensation at best for the labor spent in the 
undertaking, yet it takes maturer years to develope the latter 


fact, and so to our excursion: 

Our walk formed no exception to the general rule, for the 
day was very warm, and the way long and difficult, and more 
than once we were forced to stop and rest; but the welcome 
“patch” at last appeared in the distance and reanimated our 
drooping spirits. 

With the object for which we had toiled in sight, we of 
course forgot the trouble it had cost us to reach it, and rushed 
eagerly forward to reap the reward of our perseverance, or (if 
you prefer it) to gather our berries. To try, however, is one 
thing, to succeed very decidedly another, as I found to my 
cost, for do as I would, and try as I might, I could not get the 
berries; they were too far beyond my reach, and no amount of 
reaching, throwing, or battering with a stick, would bring 
them within my grasp, and to crown my troubles my better 
and more experienced companions were rapidly filling their 
baskets with the black and fully ripened fruit. 

Their self-imposed task was at last finished, and they started 
homewards. I loitered behind. My basket was empty, not 
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from any fault of mine, for 1 had worked harder than either, 
but I had nothing to carry home, therefore going home was no 
pleasure to me, and the joyous eagerness with which my com- 
panions hurried onwards awakened in my childish heart a pang 
of envy for their success, which was not at all allayed when 
I saw the pleased look of surprise with which my mother re- 
ceived their offerings. 

“ And what has my little girl brought me?” she asked, as | 
came slowly along. 

The kind, sweet tones were too much for me, and bursting 
into a passionate flood of tears I ran forward, and holding out 
my empty basket exclaimed 

“T could not help it, mamma, I done my level best.” 

My mother put the others aside, and taking me on her knee 
she proceeded to impress upon my memory the lesson I had so 
unwillingly learned; she told me to make that the rule of my 
life, at all times, and for all things, to do my “evel best,” then 
if I should fail I need not ery, for whether it was a large man, 
a grown lady, or a little girl, their best was all they could do, 
and nobody would ask any more. 

In how many thousand ways do other lessons of our child- 
hood come to us all through our lives. In every undertaking 
there may be failures; the fruit may grow beyond our reach, 
and those immediately concerned may disregard the obstacles 


against which we have to contend, and seeing only our “empty 


baskets” may condemn us for want of energy and perseverance, 
but if we have faithfully and to the utmost of our ability per- 
formed our tasks, we have “that within” which will enable us 
to bear with patience the sternest frowns of fate—the con- 
ciousness of having done our dest ; and whether it be gather- 
ing berries, poring over sums, practising scales, wading through 
dead languages, or writing compositions, if we possess that 
assurance we need not fear “ marks or examination,” and being 
“sent back”? will be robbed of half its terrors. School days 
will cease to be the most disagreeable period of our lives, and 
when they are over we will be better prepared for the duties 
before us if we can honestly say that in all things and under 
all circumstances we have done our level best. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 
SUNDAY STORY. 
For My Little Kate. 


BY M. J. UPSHUR. 


Year s—years ago, little Kate, when the blessed Christ child, 
whose birth we love to celebrate with anthems and carol, and all 
beautiful things, had grown up to be a man, it was his delight to 
go about doing good. 


1 


In the little town of Bethany, about two miles from the great 


city of Jerusalem, there lived, in an humble house, two sisters, 
Mary and Martha, with their only brother, Lazarus. We think 


they must have been orphans, because no mention is made of any 


other member of the family. Well, we will suppose them to have 
been living happily together in this beautiful spot. The purple 
hills and verdant vales which encompass Jerusalem all in full sight 
of Bethany, and the glad sun, which shines so warm and bright 
in eastern lands, gilding the blue Jordan, as it wound far beyond, 
losing itself among the distant mountains. There, then, in this 
happy home, Christ loved to visit Lazarus and his sisters, and 
pass the time in teaching them the Gospel tidings, with which he 
was sent by his Father, and they loved to sit under his teachings. 

One day, after a lapse of time, the Saviour came from Jerusa- 
lem to see his friends again, lo! they who had always hailed his 
coming with joy, now met him—the two—mourning, weeping. 
Lazarus—the loved young brother—where was he? Cold, silent, 
dead—he lay in the tomb. Christ’s coming, which once brought 
joy to his warm heart, created no throb there now. 

‘here stood the beautiful Jewish girl, Mary, silent in her grief, 
veiled in her long luxuriant hair, which hung around her, but 
Martha spoke —‘‘Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had 


not died!” 


brother shall rise 
» resurrection, at the 


nd Martha, and he wept 


lead and of the living. 
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**Where have ye laid him?’ he asks, and they showed him 
Lazarus’ silent resting place. It was a cave, and there was a 
stone at the door. He commanded them to remove the stone, 
which they did; and for what?! 

QO! was it not a wonderful sight for men and angels to look up- 
on, when Jesus, after praying to his Father, called—* Lazarus, 
come forth!’’ and this same Lazarus—four days dead—came from 
the tomb bound hand and foot in grave clothes! 

Think of the joy, the love, the gratitude which must have 
gushed like a full spring from those sisters’ hearts for their dear 
one thus restored to them! 

Suppose the little Willie whom we saw laid to rest beneath the 
white violets, last Spring, could be thus called forth to his poor 
bereaved mother again, what do we suppose would be her feel- 


ings’ We may faintly imagine, but can never realize them. 


Now, though Christ ascended to heaven does not perform such 


miracles among us any more, yet he has not lost his love for us, 
and his sympathy for our sorrows. He who could weep with the 
mourners on earth still pities them in Heaven, where, even though 
he seems far from us, we should love him still. 

Perhaps some day I may write you what he said about “little 
children,” for they were very dear to him, but now I think you 
“Sunday Story” has been Jong enough, and I kiss you, ‘Good 
bye.” 


Norro.k, April 1861. 


COUNSELS TO THE YOUNG 


Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider breaks his web 
twenty times, twenty times will he mend it again. Make up your 
minds to do a thing, and you will do it. Fear not if trouble 
comes upon you; keep up your spirits, though the day may be a 
dark one— 

Troubles never last forever, 


The darkest day will pass away. 


If the sun is going down, look up to the stars; if the earth is 
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dark, keep your eyes on heaven. With God’s presence and God's 
promise, a man or child may be cheerful. 

Never despair when fogs in the air. 

{ sunshiny morning will come without warning! 

Mind what you run after! Never be content with a bubble that 
will burst; or a fire-wood that will end in smoke and darkness. 
But that which you can keep and which is worth keeping. 

Something precious that will stay 
When gold and silver fly away! 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger will come, but re- 
sist it strongly. A spark may set a house on fire. A fit of pas- 
sion may give you cause to mourn all the days of your life. Nev- 
er revenge an injury. 


He that revengeth knows ne 


iL rest 
The meek possess a peaceful breast 
If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, and make him your 
friend. You may not win him over at once, but try again. Let 
one kindness be followed by another, till you have compassed 
your end. By little and by little, great things are completed. 
Wears the rock away 
and so repeated kindness will soften a heart of stone. 


Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy that is whipped at 


school never learns his lessons well. A man that is compelled to 
work, cares not how badly it is performed. He that pulls off his 
coat cheerfully, strips of his coat in earnest, and sings while he 
works, is the man for me. 


\ cheert 


\ rrvny 


Evil thoughts are worse enemies than lions and tigers, for we 
can get out of the way of wild beasts—but bad thoughts win their 
day everywhere. Keep your heads and hearts full of good 
thoughts, that bad ones may not find room— 


d strive and pray, 
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ANECDOTE. 

Stephen Girard, the Frenchman who founded the institution in 
Philadelphia which bears his name, had a favorite clerk, and he 
always said he “intended to do well by Ben Lippincott.” s 
when Ben got to be twenty-one, he expected to hear Mr. Girard 
say something of his future prospects, and perhaps lend a helping 
hand in starting him in the world. But the old fox carefully 
avoided the subject. Ben mustered courage. 

“T suppose I am now free, sir,” said he, “and I thought I would 
say something to you as to my future course. What do you think 
I had better do?” 

“Yes, yes, | know you are,”’ said the old millionaire, “and 
my advice is that you learn the cooper’s trade.” 

This application of ice nearly froze Ben out, but recovering his 
equilibrium, he said if Mr. Girard was in earnest, he would do so. 

“*T am in earnest,”’ he replied. 

Ben forthwith sought the best cooper in Spring Garden, became 
an apprentice, and in due time could make as good a barrel as the 
best. He announced to old Stephen that he had graduated, anid 
was ready to set up business. The old man seemed gratified, and 
immediately ordered three of the best barrels he could turn out. 
Ben did his prettiest, and wheeled them up to the old man’s 
counting-room. Old Girard pronounced them first rate, and de- 
manded the price. 

“One dollar,”’ said Ben, ‘is as low as I can live by.”’ 

“Cheap enough—make out your bill.” 

The biil was made out, and old Stephen settled it with a chec! 
of $20,000, which he accompanied with this little moral, to tl 
effect that Bi njamin now had a trade, which he could fall back 


1 


in case he did not succeed in business. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 





ENIGMAS. 


ENIGMAS. 


PRIZE ENIGMA 


I am ¢ | 


My 10, 8 and 9 j 


My 7, 8 and 9 tl} 
My 11, 10, 8, 9, 
My 12, 13, 14, t 
My 10, 11, 12, name of 
nationality has been extinct many ec 
My 9, , 5, a prominent 
My 4, 8, 6, 10, the shallow p 
My 9, 2, 6, 8, a Roman Emperor 
My 2, 11, 
My 9, 5, 
My 6, 2 
My 3, 6, 
interested. 


f sensation. 

faculty that distinguishes man from the brute creation. 
10, what all desire, but quite difficult to obtain sincere and dis- 
My whole, the name of a Statesman and General. the pride of the Southern Con- 
federacy. HOOSIER BOY. 
I consist of two words of two syllables each : 
My first word divide in half and cut off my head and I am not in. 
Keep me divided and cut off my tail and I refer to a female. 
My first half with the head of my last half added, is found below the equator. 
My last half is a pronoun corrupted. 
My whole belongs to my first half, when the head of my last half is added. 
My last word divide into three parts, the first and last parts equal, and my first 
is @ pleasant beverage. 

My second you will find in Pensacola. 

My last refers to a female. 

Put the parts together again, and I am in every school. 

My whole is what every community in the Confederate States should have, and 
the most of them do have. COUSIN MOLLY. 
MYTHOLOGICAL. 

I am composed of sixteen letters: 

My 16, 14, 16, 9, 12, 2, 7, 8, 5 was a Goddess of Corn. 
My 1, 8, 6, 13, 3 was a judge of hell. 

My 11, 5, 16, 16, 14, 4 was changed by Mc reury into an image of stone. 
My 3, 5, 16, 14, 10, 15 was a noted terrestrial God. 

My whol 


is a Southern authoress of considerable distinction. 
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rhat did you Say your me licine would cure ?’ 
it will cure everythin - heal eve rything.” “Well, I'll take a 

heel my boots; they need it bad enough.’ 


.seeeeee--Two gentlemen were once discussing their travel 
the other—“ Were you ever in Greece?” “No, but I fell into 
once, if } ~all that anything.” 
A pedagogue was about to flog a pupil for having said he was a foo 


when the boy cried out: “Oh, ! 


don't! don’t! ll 


I won't call you so any more. J 


days of my life.” 


said a man to Abernethy, “my daughter ha fit, and con 
tinued for half an hour without sense or knowledge.” “Oh,” replied the doctor, 
“never mind that; many people continue so all their lives. 


had lain sick a long time, was 


.An Irishman, who 
parish priest, when the following conversation took place: “ Well, 
glad you have recovered; but were you not afraid to meet your God ?” 
yer riverence; it was the meetin’ of t’other chap I was afeard uv?” replied Pat. 


“Do you retail things here?”’ asked a green looking specimen of hu- 
manity, as he poked his head into a drug store. “Yes, sir,’”’ replied the clerk 
thinking he had a customer. “Then I wish you would re-tail my dog—he had it 


” 


bitten off about a month ago. And greeny strolled down the street with one eye 


closed. 


.........-An Irishman having accidentally broken a pane of glass, was making 
the best of his way out of sight, but the proprietor stole a march upon him, and 
having seized him by the collar exclaamed—*“ You broke my window, did you not 
sir?” “To be sure I did,” said Pat, “and didn’t you see me running home to git 


the money to pay you for it?” 


+ ++eeeee-+ While the boys were out at “recess,” recently, at one of the villag 
schools in South Adams, a gentleman riding by stopped and enquired of a bright 
looking lad, “‘ What they did there?” The urchin looked up, scanning his interro- 
gator’s face a moment, and then, with a wicked leer and knowing wink, replied, 
“They tan hides, sir!” That boy had probably received his share of smart in th: 


aforesaid school house. 


¢ -+eeeeee.-A young fop, who had just begun to shave for a beard, stepped into a 


yarber shop, and, after a grand swagger, desired to be shaved. The barber went 
through the usual movements, and the sprig jumped up with a flourish, exclaiming 

“My foin fellow, what is the charge?” “Oh, no charge,” replied the barber. ‘ No 
charge! How’s that?” “Why, I’m always thankful when I can get soft calf-skin 


to sharpen my razor on.” 
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Our FRONTISPIECE.—We invite the attention of our readers to our Frontispiect 
not so much on account of the elegance of the engraving, as the essity of sucl 
Institutions. We have Colleges—both Male and Female—without number, and 
pride ourselves on their superior excellence ; yet it is a lamentable fact, that up to 
this time there is but one Normal School in the Confederate States, and this em- 
braces only the female department The gallant State of South Carolina was not 
only first to resist Northern aggression, and to lead the way 1e formation of the 
Confederate States, but first to found an institution for the education of her own 
teachers. Rest assured that the South will only be half free if she is to depend ox 
the North for teachers to educate her sons and daughters. The nece ssity for North- 
ern teachers may have been unavoidable, to a very consid rable extent, up to the 
present, but it must cease now forever. There is but one way to remedy the evil 
and that is to train up teachers at home. Let every State at once take steps for es- 
tablishing Normal Schools of a high order; this is the only way to remedy the evil 
Will not Teachers, in their Conventions and Institutes, urge its necessity, and every 
editor that has at heart the good of the country? Remember, it is just as impos- 
sible to educate teachers for the profession of teaching, without Schools of this 
character, as to prepare young men for the practice of Medicine without Medical 
Colleges. It is a wide mistake to suppose that Colleges are sufficient for this pur- 
pose; the art of teaching can only be learned from practice. The young graduat 
of the Literary College learns the art of teaching only from practice, and enters 
upon its duties ignorant of the first step to be taken. He is just as unprepared for 


the duty before him as he would be for the science of Surgery. As a natural con- 
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EDITORIAL. 475 
EpucATION.—If education is one of the chief bulwarks of virtue, it is frequently 
ne of the greatest weapons of vice. Its use depends principally on the inner char- 
ter. All the information that a villain receives, serves only as a means to carry 
n his villainy All the knowledge i i8 man receives, supports him in | 
rials. 


Dr. DONALDSON, a distinguished s« holar, author of the NM , and othe 
philological work, has recently died in England. j ath is att i to over- 
work. In addition to the severe labor of training students for the highest classical 


honors at Cambridge, 


iis duties « 


l ul examiner in London University, he 
ad been engaged in ring : 


: lition of his classical works, and in that 

nost Oppressive of piling of a Greek lexicon, which he hoped would 
adequate to his renow1 tholar. His physical strength was evident- 

y unequal ich accum was a man of prodigious attainments 
The London Times says —‘ The lim- 

had been reached and exceeded, and 

fr 


l his friendship, or admired his works 
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Avausta Horen.—We have travelled much in our time, we have stopped at the 
Battle House of Mobile, the St. Charles of New Orleans, but must acknowledge that 
we were never better entertained or accommodated than at the Augusta Hotel. We 
found the proprie tor. W. E. Wheelock, courteous and ¢ lemanly, the servants civil 
and obliging; in a word, everything marked it as a first class hou Should we 


have occasion to visit this beautiful city again, we shall not be at loss where to stop. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—Any and all kinds of Schoo xt and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teacher ixchange. This will 


» many to purchase who were before unable on ac 


ta CAROLINA COLLEGE.—We are gratified to learn, ¢ 

that one hundred and forty-three students are now in the institution. Of 
thirty-one are in the Senior, forty-five in the Junior, thirty- in the Sopho- 
re, and thirty-two in the Freshman Class. 

he South Carolinian says that the Faculty is one of extraordi 


every condition of a successful career now exists in its organizati 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS wishing to learn of desirable schools for 
or wards, are respectfully informed that circulars of the | ch 


in the Confederate States, may be had at the Teachers Exchang¢ 


A Cuntosiry.—The New Yorkers are just now wondering over a palmetto log 
that was taken North by one of the steamers as a curiosity—pretty much as the 


frogs did for a while over the royal log sent them by Jupiter. A musket ball dis- 


charged at it leaves no trace of its entrance, and after repeated trials to split it, they 


have come to the conclusion that the prince of rail-splitters, Old Abe himself 
would be backed out by the job. If they wiii come to the additional conclusion 


that Southern men are just about as hard to handle in a contest for their rights and 


independence, they will not shoot wide of the mark. 


{# The School Committee of Charleston have been arraigned »y some one for 
employing Northern teachers. In their defense they say:—‘Nor has the board 
failed to look through the South, from Norfolk to New Orleans, for coadjators in this 
work—seeking through colleges and academies in vain. 

We suppose the above to be an honest confession. It reminds of a taunt we re- 
ceived through a Northern School Journal—“ That in all the South there was but 
one Normal School, and the Board of Trustees were compelled to select an Easter 


” 


man to manage it. What a comment on our dependence! 


SOUTHERN TEACHER’S ScHooL Liprary.—We are collecting at the Teacher's Ex- 
change, in the city of Montgomery, copies of all the popular text-books of the day 
We have already received some FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES, consisting of va- 
rious editions of the Classics, Mathematics, School Readers, rammar, &c., &c. This 
ibrary will be of great utility to Teachers and Professors, as it will enable them to 
compare and select such works as are best adapted to their several wants. W: 
most cordially invite Teachers and Professors to call and examine our collection 
We also invite publishers to forward us by mail, or otherwise, sample copies of all 


their School and College text-books, which we will not on}; 


r 


place on our shelves for 


examination, but review them in the Southern Teacher. 
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THe Press.—We tender our thanks to our brethren of the Press for the many 
kind notices extended to the “Southern Teacher.” It is gratifying to know that 
ur efforts to advance the cause of education are reciprocated : 
Tue Sournern Teacuer, A Journal of Home and School Education, edited by 
Prof. Barton, of Montgomery, Ala., is considered among our most valued exchanges 
Some of the ablest writers of this clime contribute to its pages. The editor has 


long been known as a successful teacher, and stands high as an author.—Seuther 
- . 


Field and Firesid: 


EXCHAKGES.—Several ¢ r exchanges are i habit of copying articles fron 


without the proper re are lved to ke all such from o 


THE First SourHERN MARTYR.—The brave and patriotic hotel keeper of Alexa: 

a, Mr. Jackson, who so promptly shot down the commander of the Zouave Regi 
I of barbarians, who had just torn down the Confederate flag, and was so cru- 
elly butchered by the infuriated vandals, will live in song and story as the first 
Southern marty: The Charleston Mercury thus eloquently refers to the butchery ot 
this chivalrous son of the “Old Dominion :’"— 

‘War has « ce the soil of Virginia has been inv: and oceupied by a 
ruffian horde: and, ve mistake not the stuff of which Southern men are made, 
that blow has at last been struck which shall peal, like the lightning of heaven 
over the vast forests, through the millions of burning hearts at the South. Not so 
much that Virginia has been outraged; not that Alexandria has been overrun: not 
that Hampton is occupie¢ 
formed, which paints the pages of history in light; bring back the days of noble 
chivalry, and spread glory over the escutcheon of the Mother State. The deed of 


1; but that one of those deeds of heroism has been per- 


‘ 


patriotism, performed by J: n, has stained, for the first time, the “Stars and 
Bars” of the Confederate Flag \ blood—and that blood worthy of a true South- 


ern heart—the blood of a martyr and a hero. Upon his own hearth he fell, arms 


n hand, dealing death to the insulter of that flag—one man against a thousand 
murderers He fell, hewed t ces by the rabble horde. But his spirit will 
live upon the storm—and, like the hurricanes of the South, will sweep from the 
uttermost shores of the Gulf to the rugged mountain peaks of the North. It will 
soar over the field o 
arnage. will rush fort the booming of every cannon, shall gleam in the 


, too, in times to come, when the 


f bloody battle to come, and shriek aloud for vengeance, amidst 


smoxe of | hall have passed away, and the f blood shall have almost 
been for 1 ‘he nar f hall be rined in the heart of Virginia, 
s the name of ; rolina, and ‘ded upon t rhitest pages < 
er history € i ctory won, an IS nar nsceriped il 


nment 
iment 


Minirary Spirit Amone THe Giris.—As an evidence of the universality of 
the military spirit in the South, military companies are organizing in our fe- 
male schools. Even the little school girls manifest a patriotic love of their 
section in this fratricidal contest. While the tocsin of war is sounded in our 
ears, we see an exhibition of native-born Southern chivalry among the fair 
and tender of our beautiful Southern clime. A new military company, styled 
the ‘* Daughters of the Sunny South,” has been organized by the young ladies 
of the State Female College, and they may be seen on parade on these beauti- 
ful grounds almost any day.— Memphis Bulletin. 
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Notices of the Southern Teacher 


Ore 


The design of this periodical is to discuss all subjects relating to instruct 
present the views of experienced and practical educators in regard to the theory 
sh notices of new school books, and interesting items of Educational inlellig 

the author ‘ es of Text-Books, for Schools and C 
the first scholars of South, and the Editor, being at 
wers with the mos ible critacisms on all works claiming p 

rendy a wide cirenulati md claims for its rerders and ad: 

sirous of obtali ! luable jouri be supplied b 


The Georgia Educationai . 
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— Weekly Chrani 
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2. OO per year, nraribly in advance. Address, 


WwW. SS BARTON, 


Teachers’ Exchange, 


Montgomery, Ala 
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FORMERLY CENTRAL INSTITUTE. 


THIS SCHOOL, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, IS SITUATED IN 


COOSA CO. TWELVE MILES ABOVE WETUMPKA, 


It is far removed from any vicious influences, surrounded by a moral and religious 
people, is located in as healthy a region as can anywhere be feund. The proprietor 
purchased it with the intention of locating himself for life, and will therefore spare no 
pains and expense to make it a school of the very first order. This Institututier was 
5 v 7 1d I Y ~ _— 
HOUNDED IN 1855 
and received its charter as a college from the State ia the same year. Its buildings 
are very large and well adapted to their purposes. It is abundantly supplied with Ap- 
paratusand cther Scheol Furniture. In the course of the next year other buildings 
will be errected ror Gymnasium Exercises, Literary Societies, Reading Rooms. All the 
best periodicals of the country will be provided for the use of the students, and they 
will be required te spend a portion of their time in acquainting themse!ves with cur- 


rent events and contemporary literature. The disciple will be very strict, both in and 
out ofschool. It has bsen calleda 


Cc YY WAIN ASS it Uae 


in imitation of the Germans, by whom schools of its grade are so styled. It Classica! 
and Mathematical Courses of study will be very extensive and thorough, and its Scien 
tific course will be sufficiently fuli for these who de not intend to enter the University. 
The regular classes are seven in number—the first three being preparatory. the re- 
mainder four academical. Two others will be added for the sake of these who cem 
plete their scholastic education here. The moral and religious interests of our pupils 
will receive such attention as their importance demands. The different departments 
of instruction will be under the care of teachers whe are thorough prepared for th 
work, not only by an intimate acquaintance with the branches taught, but by an 


“APTNESS TO TEACH.” 


which is even more important te insure success. 


This School will begin its First Session on the Ist of October 
Board and Tuition per Session of nine months 
Vodern Lanquages, each ; 25 
Vusic on any iastrument..... 0.20... ee ee f i 0 
] ocd Music ~ th cluss . : - . . ‘ » ve . ie e« 10 
A Pupil studying music must provide his instrument for practice, except of course, 

the piano, the charge for the use of which will be $10. Wetumpka may be reached 

during the winter and spring by boat, and during the-summer and fall by stage from 


WETUMPKA FREE OF CHARGE, 


The numbe. of boarders is limited to fifty. 
Half the board and tuition is due in advance, the balance on the first of March. 


No deduction except in case of illness of more than a month's duration. As the num- 
ber of pupils is limited, we would be glad to know beforehand of any one's intention 
tosend, Beoks, etc.. can he obtained at the school, and parents are earnestly re- 
quested not to allow their sons to have control of any money, for they will not need it. 


Address me until the 24th July at Lowndesboro’, 
After that daie at Central Institue, Coosa Co., Ala 


THOMAS C. BRAGG. 
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< VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS > 


i 
FOR 


' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


| BY W. S. BARTON, A. M. 


| PROFESSOR BARTON'S Grammars possess many distinguishing and 
peculiar excellencies. They surpass all others : 

1. In the adaptation of each part to the age and grade of scholarship 
intended ; 
In conciseness of plan ; 
In presenting one thing at a time ; 
In gradual progress ; 
In rejecting absurd and useless technicalities ; 
In the arrangement of the Tense ; 
In the formation of the Verb ; 
In clearness of Syntax; 
In combining Analysis with Synthesis ; 

10. In appropr iate exercises in Composition. 

His Series is fuller and more complete than any before the public. 
It comprises :-— 

EASY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo., half mo- 
. Price 50 cents. 
INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAR. 12mo., half mor. Price, 75 cts. 
. HIGH SCHCOL GRAMMAR. 12mo., half moroceo. Price $1. 

4, PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12 
mo., half moroceo. Pricé 75 cents. 

5. RHETORIC. In Press. 


These works are meeting with an extensive patronage, and are pro- 
nounced by more than ONE THOUSAND distinguished teachers and 
professors far in advance of any that have come under their notice. 

The only ground on which they are brought to your attention, is that 
of merir. If, on a thorough examination, they are found wanting in 
this respect, judicious teachers will reject them: but if they stand the 
test of criticism, and are “ superior to al! others,” as has been asserted 
by numerous SuPERINTENDENTS OF EpucaTion, Prorrssors and TEACHERS, 
their own interest, and the interest of their pupils, will lea: to their 
immediate adoption. ; 


) pa “ A distinguished educator speaking of Prof. Barton's works, says: 
‘With half the labor on my part and half the labor on the part of the pupil, 
I have been enabled to accomplish more than twice as much with these, as any 
others that have come under my notice.’ With such expressions of opinion 
from practical teachers we are not astonished at their great popularity.” 
C. Tribune. 

7 “We are pleased to learn that the Hon. G. Du Val, recently —. 
ed Superintendent of Education for Ala., in place of Wm. F. Perry, Esq., 
signed, entirely concurs with him in recommending the introduction of Prof. 
Barton’s text-books in English Grammar and Composition into the Public 
Schools of the State.””—Daily Advertiser. 

jes Teachers or School Officers, desirous of introducing either of these 
works into the schools under their charge, can obtain them on favorable 
terms, by addressing the publisher. 


9, 





we. Ss. BARTON, <> 
TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, Montgomery, Tle. 
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+218 SCHOOL, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, IS SITUATED IN 


COOBA TWELVE MILES ABOVE WETUMPKA, 
It is far removed any vicious influences, surrounded amoral and’ religions 
* people, and is located in as nye, | a region ascan anywhere be found. The proprietor 

purchased it with the intention of locating himself for life, and will therefore spare vo 
paimsend expense to make it a school of the very first order. This Institutation wae 


FOUNDED IN 1855 


and received its charter as a college from the State im-the same year. Its buildings 
‘are very large and well adapted to their purposes. It is abundantly supplied with Ap 
paratusand other School Furniture. In the course of the next year other buildings 
will be errected for Gymuastic Exercises, Literary Societies, Reading Rooms, &c. Alf 
‘the best periodicals of the country will be provided for the use of the students, and 
‘they will be required to spend a portion of their time in acquainting themselves with 
current events and contemporary literature. The disciple will be very strict, both in 
and out offachool, It has been called a te 


SY MINA STUN, 


in imitation of the Germans, by whom schools of its grade are so styled. Its Classical 
and Mathematical Courses of study will be very extensive and thorough, and its Scien- 
tific course will be sufficiently full for those who do not intend to enter the University. 
The regular classes are seven in number—the first three being preparatory, the re- 
maining four academical. Two others, will be added for the sake of those who com- 
, plete their scholastic education here. e moral and religious interests of our pupils 
will receive such attention as their importance demands. The different departments 
of instruction will be under the care of teachers who are thoroughly prepared for their 
work, not only by an intimate acquaintance with the branches taught, but by an 


“APTNESS TO TEACH.” 
‘which is even more important to Insnre anccess. 


This School will begin its First Session on the Ist of October. 
Board and Tuition per Session of nine months.............400+ $225 
Modern Languages, each ‘ 

usic on any instrument 
Vocal Music, in class...... 


A Pupil studying music must provide his own instrument for practice, except of 
course, the piano, the charge Tot the‘use of whith will be $10. Wetampka may be ,; 

- Mached during the winter and spring by boat,and during the summer and fal! by 
stage from Montgomery. The pupils will he breught out to the School from , 


WETUMPKA FREE OF CHARGE. 
The number of boarders is limited to fifty. 
Half the board and tuition is due in advance, the balance on the first of March. 


No deduction except in cases of illness of more than month's duration. As the num- 
‘qer oe is limited, “ve would be glad to kmow befietAgnd «1 any one's intention 
to send, Books, etc., can be obtained at the school, wn‘ parents are eurnestly re. - 
‘buested not soallow their sons to have control of any muney, for they will nut need it. - 
Address me until the 24th July at Lowndesboro’, 
After that date at Central Institue, Coosa Co., Ala 


THOMAS C. BRAGG. 
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THIS SCHOOL, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, IS SITUATED IN 


COOSA CO, TWELVE MILES ABOVE WETUMPKA, 


it is far removed from any vicious influences, surrounded by a moral and religious 
people, and is located in as healthy a region ascan anywhere be found. The proprietor 
purchased it with the intention of locating himself for life, and wil! therefore spare no 
pains and expense to make it a school of the very first order. This Institutution was 
see A : gen " <a) aa 
KFOUUN DED IN 1855 
and received its charter as a college from the State in the same year. Its buildings 
are very larg: and well adapted to their purposes. It is abundantly supplied with Ap 
paratusand cther Schooi Furniture. In the course of the next year other buildings 
will be errected for Gymnastic Exercises, Literary Societies, Reading Rooms, &. All 
the best periodicals of the country will be provided for the use of the students, and 
they will be required to spend a portion of their time in acquainting themselves with 
current events and contemporary literature. The disciple will be very strict, both in 
and out of school. Htvhas been called a 


CY MNASTU NN 


n imitation of the Germaus, by whom schools of its grade are so styled. Its Classical 
and Mathematicat Cotirses of study will be very extensive and thorough, and its Scien 
tific course will be sufficiently full for those who do not intend to enter the University. 
The regu'ar classes are seven in number—the first three being preparatory, the re- 
maining four academical. Two others will be added for the sake of those who com 
plete their schotastic education here. The moral-and religious interests of our pupils 
will receive such attention as their importance demands. The different departments 
of instruction wili be ander the care of teachers who are thoroughly prepared for their 
work, not only by an intimate acquaintance with the branches taught, but by an 
“APTNESS TO TEACH.” 
which is even move important to insure success. 


This School will begin its First Session on the Ist of October. 


Board and Tuition per Session of nine months 

Modern Languages, each 

Music on any instrument 

Vocal Music, in class... .. 

A Pupil stadying music must provide his own instrument for practice, except of 
course, the piano, the charge for the use of which will be $10. Wetumpka may be 


reached daring the winter and spring by boat, and during the summer and fall by 
stage from Montgemery. The pupils willbe broaght out to the School from 


WETUMPKA FREE OF CHARGE. 
The number of boarders is limited to fifty. 
Half the board and tuition is due in advance, the balance on the first of March. 


No deduction except in caves of illness of more than a month's duration. As the num- 
qer of pupils ia limited, we would be glad to know beforehand of any one’s intention 
to aa Booka, etc., can be obtained at the school, and parents are earnestly re- 
buested not te-allow their sons to have control of any monef, for they will not need it. 


Address me until the 21th July at Lowndesboro’, 
After that datc at Central Institue, Coosa Co., Ala 


THOMAS C. BRAGG. 





VALUABEL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED 


Gould cé& Lsincoln, 
5D WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


NEW & BEAUTIFUL EDITION, 


ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY & CRITICISM, 


BY 
PETER BAYNE, M.A.. 


Author of “The Christian Life, Social and Individual. 


9. 


is., 12mo - - ‘ cloth - - - $1 25 each. 


These admirable volumes, prepared bythe author exclasively for his American 
publishers, and are now issued in uniform style. They include the following articles : 
First Serres—Thomas de Quincy—Tenneyson and his Teachers—Mrs, Barret Brown- 
ng—Recent Aspects of British Art—John Ruskin—Hugh Miller—The Modern Novel, 

Nickens, etc.—Ellis, Acton, and Currer Bell. 

Secoxp Sertes-—-Charles Kingsley, 8. T. Coleridége—T. B. Macaulay—Allison 
Wellington—Napoleon—Plato—Characteristics of Christion Civilization—The Modern 
University—-The Pulpit and the Press—Testimony of the Rocks: a Defence. 

Mr. Bayne, thorough a young man, has placed himself in the first rank of British 
writers, and has no superior among essayists. These volumesare the print of his 
natural thoughts, expressed in his most finished style. 

‘They indicate the traits of mind and heart which render ‘ The Christian Life’ so 
intensely suggestive acd vitilizing, and at the same time display a critical power seldom 
equaled in comprehensiveness, depth of insight, candid appreciation, and judical 
integrity.””—North American Review. 

‘**Mr. Bayne is one of those few authors who by one step, ascend te the highest rank 
of literary power andfame. The powerful hand of a great master is visible in all these 
pages.’’—PresbLyterian Banner. 

** Men of ripe intellect and varied information, will be readiest to bear testimony to 
the great ability displayed in them.’’—North British Review. 

** Unless we much mistake, his performance will be pronunced mostadmirable. As 
portraits of several of the formost writers of this age, and critical studies upon some of 
its most remarkable productions, we know of nothing that will compare with this 
book.’’—Chicago Chris. Times. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; A new and beautiful edition, in the highest 
style of topographic art, with forty elegant illustrations; andin various tasteful styles 
of binding. Designed especially as a presentation book. In fancy bindings—$3 50 
10 $6 75. 

HAMILTON'S LECTURES ON LOGIC. With an Appendix containing the Latest 
Developments of his New Logical Theory. By Sir William Hamilton Bart. Edited 
by H. Longueville Mansel, B. D., Oxford, and John Veitch, A. M., Edinburgh. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3. 

LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. By Sir William Hamilton. Bart. Edited by Prof. 
H. L. Mansel B. D., Oxford, and John Vetch, M. A., Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, $3. 

The above masterley works by Sir William Hamilton, have been received with 
eminent favor,and are fast taking their place as text-books in the leading colleges 
throughout the country. 


i 
I 


IN PRESS. 


THE PULPIT OF THE REVOLUTION, or the Political Sermons of the Period of 
1776. With a Historical Introduction, Notes and Illustrations. By John Wingate 
Thornton, A.M. (Nearly ready.) 


THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR 1861. By David A. Wells, Esq. 
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We have established at {Tic ITeap-guarrerRs for Treacuers, LINTENDENTS, 
and Epvcationist, Teachers desiric f securing pleasant and profitable situations may 
accomplish this object t vh the Teachers Exchang: The n of lollars will 
be charged for 1 rding the u of the applicant ar 
dollars additional on securit tuation. 

bar We invite Principa c] s, and Committees in want 
' mad wit] iW 


NISH, AT MANUPACTURI 


SC HOOL AND COLLEGE APPAR ATUS. 
SLATES, CLOBES; MAPS, 


ALSO, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
e publishers’ prices. We are ] red to fill orders for schools, coll 
my at short notice. 
PIANOS. 
Persons desirik £ procuring Chickerings Unrivalled Pianos, or othe ; 
Instruments of mpes ‘jor is me vend baer will do well to visit the Teachers’ Exchang« 


par Trevs Casn. Orders tfully soti icf 


W. S$. BARTON. Teachers Exchange, 
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SOUTHERN "PENTT-BOOKS 
\ NEW SERIES FOR 


SCHOOLS & COLLEGES, 


By PROF. W. S. BARTON, A. M., Alu 


4\3Y USSD NS IN PNCISE GRAMMAR POR-YOUNG BHO DER: 
lth halfiternéce, price 50 cents 
it is jast what its title purports, and better adapted to the want 
that has come une y notice Hon. W 
It contains a new and bet t ) ching than a 
yomery Advertiser 
‘In simplicity of plat c.earness of illustration, it 
Educator 
HE INTERMEDIATE GRAMMAB—l2mo. half 1 
Prof, Barton’s fs the best Gramuiarjever published.'’--Prof. Lee, ha. 
in my opinion, it wil supplant every other work of*tie kind.’”"--President " 


Howard College. 


Prof. Pierson, N. J 


Pik TIGH SCHOO J .; or, An Exposit 
Structure of th wuage,—Il2mo. half moro 
The defiaitions are clear, philosophical and precise, and the work 
mprehensive treatise on English Philology.’’—- Boston Congrega’list 


“The simplist an philosophical Grammar we have ever examine: 


LA BRELIS ESN ENG Libs COM POSFFLON 
s (uide,—12mo. half morocco, 75 cents. — 
excellencies not im any other text book o1 
houn Institute 
ng to the point 
Masa. Teacher. 
An a ‘ ok, decid 
transcript 
aap These works are meeting with an extensive ., 
more than ONE THOUAAND distinguished teachers and professor 
ny that have come under their notic 
The only g id on which they are brought to your attention, is that of mérit fat 
gh exemination, they are found wanting in this respect, judicious teachers wi 
eject them; but if they stand the test of criticism, and are ‘‘ superior to all others,’ 
1s has been asserted by numerous Superintendents of Education, Professors an 
leachers, the'r own interest, and the interest of their pupils, will lead to thei 
immediate adoption. 
a@ Teachers or School Officers, desirious of introduting either of these works int 
the schools under their charge, can obtain them on favorable terms, by addressing 


the publisher 


W. S. BARTON, 
TEACHERS EXCHANGE, Montgomery 
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NEW BOOKS FOR JANUARY, ‘4861. 
JUST PUBL ISHED. 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By PHILLIP HENRY GOSSE, Wilh elegant illustrations. Il2mo. Cloth, $1.25 
Mr. Gosse isa distinguished naturalist, and has published several works on his 
favorite subject. This new volume is one of his happiest efforts. and is distinguished 
for its illustrations, which for beauty are giving ita marked popularity. 


rHE PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION; OR THE POLITICAI 
SERMONS OF THE PERIOD OF 1776. 
With a Historical Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations. By J. WINGATE THORN 
TON, A.M. 12mo. Cloth $1 25. 
rhis volume contains several of the more marked political sermons of the Revolu- 
tionary period, with copious illustrative notes, and a narrative of the leading events of 
the time, and a fine likeness of Dr. Mayhew. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: A new and beautiful edition, in the highest 
style of topographic art, with forty elegant illustrations; and in various tasteful styles 
of binding. Designed especially as a presentation book. In fancy bindings—$3 50 


THE BENEFIT OF CHRIST'S DEATH ; 
Or, the Glorious Riches of God’s Free Grace, which every true 
Believer receives by Jesus Christ and him Crucified 

y AONIA PALEARIO. Withan Introduction by Rev. John Ayer, M.A. 16mocloth, 38¢ 

This werk has a remarkable history, which is well set forth in the Introduction. It is 
i lucid and able statement and defence of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
THE TRUST OF LIFE; A Narrative of the Deaiings of God with Rev. George Muiler. 

Edited and Condensed by Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D.12mo0. Cloth, $1.25. 

This isan exceedingly interesting volume, containing the experiences of the Author 
n his “life of trust,”’ and a full history of that wonder of modern times, the Bristol 
(Eng.) Orphan Asylum 


EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., author 
The Friends of Christ. Christ a Friend,”’ ** The Communion Sabbath,”’ ete. 
As the title indicates, th's is a volume cf discourses on some of the leading doctrines 
f the evangelizal faith, on the bas lectures first dvlivered to the Author’s own 
people. 


rHE MISSION OF Tile COMFORTER; With Copious N 
American Edition). By Juatin- irles Hare, At Eheae n 


A learned, abl 


ESSAYS IN ‘BIOGRAPHY & CRIT 
By PETER BAYNE, M.A.. 
Author Phe Christian Lite In two series. or part 


preut 


2 vols... 1 2m. | 7 SL 25 each 


Gould fo LAesooizs 
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Preparation Necessarv for Teaching 
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OUR BOOK TABLE— 
Georgia Literary & Temperance Crusader; The Cotton Planter; Southern Visitor; 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 


Just Published. 
The Annual of Scientific Discovery ; 


OR, 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, FOR 4061. 


EDITED BY 


DAVID A. WELLS, A. M. 
WITH A PORTRAIT 8Y AUGUSTUS A, GOULD, M. D.—12mo., cloth, 31.2 


25 Each. 


This is the twelfth volume of a work which has acquired a standard reputation, and which 
meets a large annual sale, both iu this country and in England. 

No other single publication, American or foreign, presents such a mass of fresh, varied, inter- 
esting and valuable information, adapted to the wants ot persons in almost every walk of life; 
and its acquisition has become a necessity to all who would acquaint themselves with the pro- 
gress of discovery with each successive year. ‘The work is equal!y indispensable as a book of. 
reterence to every public and school library. ¢ 


—— #2 + 


THIRD EDITION--JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE LIFE OF TRUST 
A Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George Muller. 


With a Prefatory Letter from Dr. E. N. Sawitell, giving the results of a personal visit to the 
scene of Mr. Muller’s labors. 12mo., cloth, $1,25, 

This work is exciting the liveliest interest. Pastors and laymen are earnestly commending 
1 to *he people, and the press declare it to be the most remarkable book of the day. 

A pastor in Illinois writes to the publishers—* I am so much pleased with it that I have de- 
termined to purchase a dozen or more copies for gratuitous distribution, and use my influence 
to have all within my reach read it.’’ 

A physician at the West, in ordering copies to present to his friends, also writes: “I cannot 
express the joy and peace it has afforded me. Many times a-day I thank God thet G reorge 
Maller wrote it, that you published it, and that my eye caught a notice of it in the paper. 
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Choice Books for Youth. 


Chambers’ Home-Book ; or Pocket Miscellany. 


6 vo’s. 16mo., cloth, gilt backs, in an elegant box, $3. 


This series contains a fund of yaluable information and amusing incidents, and is admirably 
adapted to the School and the Family Liovary. 


The Poor Boy and the Merchant Prince. !mo. 75 cents. 
The Poor Girl and the Woman, !6mo. 75 cents. 


These volumes, by Rev. W. M Thayer, founded on the noble lives of Amos Lawrence and 
Mary Lion, inspire boys and girls to high aims and useful lives. 


Young Americans Abroad. l6mo. 75 cents. 


\%. Any of these works will be sent, post paid, on receipt of the price annexed. 


GOULD & LINCOLN’S, 


52 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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AND 


SCHOOL AGHNCY. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR COMMITTEES AND SUPERINTENDENTS} 





We have established at our office a Headquarters for Teachers, Superintendents and Educa- 
tionists. ‘Teachers desirous of securing pleasant and profitable situations may accomplish this 
object through the Teachers’ Exchange. The sum of FIVE DOLLARS will be charged for 


recording the name of the applicant and filing testimonials, and FIVE DOLLARS additional 
on securing situation. 


Sm. We invite Principals of Schools, and Committees in want of 


Teachers, to correspond 
with us. 


We are prepared to furnish, at Manufacturers’ prices, 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE APPARATUS, 
SLATES, GLOBES, MAPS, 


ALSO, 


SCHOOL BOOKS, of Every Description, 


at the publishers’ prices. 


We are prepared to fill orders for schools, colleges, or individuals, at 
short notice. 


>» / T “| 
PIANOS. 
Persons desirous of procuring Chickering’s Unrivalled Pianos, or other Musical Instruments 


of superior tone and quality, will do well to visit the Teachers’ Exchange. 
we. TERMS CASH. Orders respectfully solicited. 


WW. Ss. BARTON, Teachers’ Exchange, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS. 


Just Published, 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery ; 


OR, 


YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, FOR 4864. 


EDITED BY 
DAVID A. WELLS, A. M. 
WITH A PORTRAIT BY AUGUSTUS A. GOULD, M. D.—12mo., cloth, $1.25 Each. 


This is the twelfth volume of a work which has acquired a standard reputation, and whica 
meets a large annual sale, both ia this country and in England. 

No other single publication, American or foreign, presents such a mass of fresh, varied, inter- 
esting and valuable information, adapted to the wants of persons in almost every walk of life ; ; 
and its acquisition has become a necessity to all who would acquaint themselves with the pro- 
gress of discovery with each successive year. The work is equally indispensable as a book of 
reference to every public and school library. 
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With a Prefatory Letter from Dr. E. N. eae, giving the results of a personal visit to the 
scene of Mr. Muller’s labors. 12mo., cloth, $1,2 

This work is exciting the liveliest interest. Reena and laymen are earnestly commending 
it to the people, and the press declare it to be the most remarkable book of the day. 

A pastor in Illinois writes to the publishers—** I am so much pleased with it that I have de- 
termined to purchase a dozen or more copies for gratuitous distribution, and use my influence 
to have all within my reach read it. 

A physician at the West, in ordering copies to present to his friends, also writes: ‘I cannot 
express the joy and peace it has afforded me. Many times a-day I thank God that George 
Muller wrote it, that you published it, and that my eye caught a notice of it in the paper. 
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Choice Books for Youth. 


Chambers’ Home-Book ; or Pocket Miscellany. 


6 vols. 16mo., cloth, gilt backs, in an elegant box, $3. 


This series contains a fund of yaluable information and amusing incidents, and is admirably 
adapted to the School and the Family Library. 


The Poor Boy and the Merchant Prince. 16mo. 75 cents. 
The Poor Girl and the Woman, 16mo. 75 cents. 


These volumes, by Rev. W. M. Thayer, founded on the noble lives of Amos Lawrence and 
Mary Lion, inspire boys and girls to high aims and useful lives. 


Young Americans Abroad. 16mo. 
We. Any of these works will be sent, post paid, on receipt of the price annexed. 


GOULD & LINCOLN’S, 


59 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


75 cents. 
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We have established at our office a Headquarters for Teachers, Superintendents and Educa- 
tionists. “Veachers desirous of securing pleasant and profitable situations may accomplish this 
object through the Teachers’ Exchange. The sum of FIVE DOLLAR® will be charged for 
recording the name of the applicant and filing testimonials, and FIVE DOLLARS additional 
on securing situation. 

@. We invite Principals of Schools, and Committees in want of Teachers, to correspond 
with us. 


We are prepared to furnish, at Manufacturers’ prices, 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE APPARATUS, 
SLATES, GLOBES, MAPS, 


ALSO, 
SCHOOL BOOKS, of Every Description, 


at the publishers’ prices. We are prepared to fill orders for schools, colleges, or individuals, at 
short notice. 


PIANOS. 


Persons desirous of procuring Chickering’s Unrivalled Pianos, or other Musical Instruments 
of superior tone and quality, will do well to visit.the. Teachers’ Exchange. 
wa. TERMS CASH. Orters*respectfelly solicited. 
W. S. BARTON, Teachers Exchange, 
y MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, with Notes from Original Ma- 
lertais, and an Appendix containing the tatest Development of his New Logical Theory. By 
Sir William Hamil ion. Bart. Edited by H. Longueville Mansel, B. D., Oxford, and John 
Veitch. A. M. Edinburgh. Reyal 8vo. Cloth. $3. 

* One of the greatest books 10 be found in our language, worthy of the well-earned and 
exalted tame of its distinguished author.’’—New Englander 


Lectures on ‘Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. 
Edi =a’ yy Prot. H. L. Mansel, B. , Oxtord, and John Veiuch, A. M., Edinburgh. Royal 
Rvo oth F, 

P. ation ing a position unappreached by any other works of their class, the above vol- 
umes have a! once been adopted as indispensable text-books in many of the more distinguished 

Colleges and High Schools throughout the country. 


Mental Philosophy ; including the Intellect, the Sensibilities, 
aud the Will. By Jo-ept Haven Prot of Inteilectual and Moral Philosophy, Amherst Col~ 
lege. Royal 12mo. Cioth. embossed. $1 50. 

Prof. Park, ot Andover, says: “It is distinguished for its clearness of style 
of method, candor of spirit, acumen and comprehensiveness of thought.’’ 

The work, though so recently published, has met with most remarkable success; having 
been already introduced into a large number of the leading Colleges, and Schools in various 
parts of the country, and bids fair to take the place of every other work on the subject now 
betore the public 


Moral Philosophy, including Theoretical and Practical Eth- 
ics. By Joseph Haven. D D. late Prot of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Amherst 
College Royal l2mo. Cloth. embossed. $1 25 

It is eminently scientific in method and thorough in discassion, and its views on unc: ttled 
questions in morals are disoriminating and sound. It treats largely of Political Ethics—a de- 
partment of morals of great importance to American youth, but generally overlooked in text- 
books 


, perspicuity 


The Earth and Man; Lectures on Comparative Physical Ge- 


ography, in its Felation to the ” History of Mankind. By Arnold Guyot. With illustrations. 
12mo Cloth. $1 25 


* The work is one of nigh merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge 
and a philosophical spirit of investigation."’—Silliman’s Journal. 


Elements of Geology ; adapted to Schools and Colleges.— 
With numerous illustrations. By J. R. Loomis, President of Lewisburg University, Pa. 
12mo Cloth. 75 cents. 


* [t is surpassed by ro work before the American public.’’—M. B. Anderson, LL.D. 
ident Rochester University 


Geographical Studies. Translated from the German of Carl 
Ritter, by Rev W L Gage. With a sketch of the Author's Life, and a portrait. 
Cloth $1. Just ready 

This volume contains a sketch of the life of the great geographer, Ritter; a general view 
of his scientific labors, by Dr. Bogekamp; the grand generalization of his noble lite-work, the 

Erdkunde. in eighteen volumes; his lecrures on the relation of geography and history ; 

number of important papers on Physical Geography. 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1861. By David A. 
A Wells, A M. Witha portrait of Augustus A. Gould, M. D. Just published. 
This work has now reached its eleventh annual volume. and is considered 
all who would be acquainted with the progress of science. 


Prolegomena Logica; an inquiry into the Pschycological 


Characier ot Logical Processes. By Henry Longueville Mansell, B.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 
Romance of Natural History, By Pnilip Henry Gosse.— 


With numerous elegant i lustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
A beautitul and popular bouvk, in favor with both old and young. 


The Life of Trust; a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with 
George Muller. Edited and condensed by Rev. H. L. Wayland. With an introduction by 
Francis Wayland, D. D. 12mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

Fiction has never imagined any narative so tull of real interest as this.—Phila 
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sm Any of these works will be sent, post paid, on receipt of the price annexed. 
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Persons desirous of procuring Chickering’s Unrivalled Pianos, or other Musical Instruments 


of superior tone and quality. will do well to visit the Teachers’ Exchange. 
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WW. Ss. BARTON, Teachers’ Exchange, 
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